If  enthusiasm  was  the  measure 
you’d  think  we  had  the  finai  game  of 
the  1971  Worid  Series  two  months 
eariy  in  Aibany,  N.  Y. 


For  over  a  decade  there  had  been  no 
professional  baseball  in  the  state's  capital  city. 

then  the  Times-Union  got  into  the  act 


Our  sports  department  went  to  work  "It  wasn't  a  sporting  event  in  the  true 

and  the  push  was  on.  Feelers  went  out  to  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  more  like  a 
professional  baseball  team  owners  and  happening,  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
managers,  to  sports-oriented  business-  emotion  that  overshadowed  the  athletic 
men  and  to  our  own  readers.  contest  on  the  field.  It  was  billed  as  an 

Events  culminated  on  the  night  of  Eastern  league  game  between  the  Sena- 
Wednesday,  August  18.  Close  to  10,000  tors  and  the  Phillies.  But  it  was  more, 
paying  customers  jammed  into  Bleeker  much  more". 

Stadium  (seating  capacity  3,500)  to  And  indeed  it  was. 

watch  a  league  game  between  the  Pitts-  Our  trial  game  got  the  wheels  turning, 

field.  Mass.  Senators  and  the  Reading,  When  and  if  professional  baseball  returns 
Pa.  Phillies.  The  night  was  best  described  to  Albany  we'll  have  the  satisfaction  of 
by  the  Sports  Editor  of  our  competing  af-  knowing  the  Times-Union  opened  the 
ternoon  paper.  door. 

A  good  newspaper  has  a  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  community. 

A. 
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On  the  COntFdFy^  religion  is  on  the  upsurge  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
as  the  popularity  of  the 

Copley  News  Service's  religion  columnists  prove. 


“Father  Lester,” 

a  question 
and  answer 
^  column  by  the 
Rev.  William 
T  *  Lester,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  utilizes 
teachings 
of  the  Bible 
in  discussing 
morality  as  applied  to 
contemporary  problems. 


t  “Religion, 

is  written 
by  a  skilled 

broad  spectrum 
of  changing  religions  in  a 
changing  world. 


These  columns,  geared  to  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  still  place  their  faith  in  the  Almighty, 
are  part  of  the  complete  package  provided  by 
Copley  News  Service. 

For  samples,  call  collect  or  write  ... 


P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego,  Calif.  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191/Telex  695041 
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CA  TCH4ines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THIS  WAS  AN  ABSOLUTELY  SMASHED  STORY,  but  the 
head  in  the  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press  travel  section  merely  an¬ 
nounced  “Amsterdam  Has  New  Tour.”  Let’s  detail  the  story 
since  our  hearts  are  young,  etc.,  and  we  might  organize  a  youth- 
fare  junket  to  Amsterdam  direct  just  to  check  it  out. 

For  $5,  the  city  is  offering  a  new  type  tour — by  bicycle — 
beginning  in  mid-morning  at  a  tavern  near  the  royal  palace. 
Participants  get  a  brandy  “while  being  fitted  to  their  bikes” 
says  the  AP  account.  Everyone  also  gets  a  yellow  survival  kit  to 
match  his  yellow  bike.  The  kit  contains  a  miniature  of  gin  or  a 
liqueur.  Feeling  better? 

Tour  leaders  have  attached  to  their  bikes  small  carts  filled 
with  slickers  for  “inclement  weather”  and  bottles  of  gin  and 
glasses  “which  may  be  used  to  while  away  the  time  during  any 
traffic  jams.”  We  then  ride  along  canal  streets  and  eventually 
stop  for  wine,  cheese  and  pate.  There’s  a  later  stop  at  a  herring 
stand;  the  last  stop;  Bols  Taverne,  where  “bicycles  are  exchanged 
for  cocktails  and  a  final  souvenir.”  As  we  stagger  off  into  the 
sunset,  remember  that  Amsterdam  has  a  special  S.O.S.  telephone 
number  to  call  if  a  visitor  needs  help. 

*  *  « 

QUESTION  OF  THE  WEEK— The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  7/29  contained  this  query  quote  in  a  story  about  a  19  year-old 
call  girl:  “Would  the  millions  of  Christians  and  other  believers 
be  able  to  go  to  wit  crch  oerh  neuchaw  with  clear  conscience?” 
*  *  «- 

A  MINI  EDITORIAL  titled  “Unheavenly  Bodies”  in  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  reads  as  follows: 

“Experiments  performed  by  the  Apollo  15  astronauts  indicate 
that  the  moon  is  fatter  on  the  backside  than  on  the  front. 

“Similar  bodies  can  be  observed  right  here  in  Dayton.” 

*  «  * 

HAS  SUCCESS  SPOILED  MIKE  ROYKO?  asked  the  lead 
in  Saundra  Saperstein’s  interview  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
columnist  whose  book  “Boss:  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago”  has 
been  on  the  best-seller  list  for  weeks. 

Mike’s  answer:  “Yeah,  it  has  made  me  fat.  I  eat  more  because 
I’m  nervous.  I’m  nervous  because  the  only  thing  that  ever  comes 
of  making  money  is  being  indicted  for  income  tax  evasion.  1 
think  of  finding  myself  in  front  of  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  getting 
5-10  years.” 

«  *  * 

“NOT  EVERY  WRITER  GETS  BANNED  from  the  Daily 
Racing  Form*’  was  Art  Hagan’s  philosophical  comment  to  Charley 
Manos  of  the  Detroit  News  during  a  discussion  of  a  new  novel, 
“The  Day  the  Bookies  Took  a  Bath”  by  the  Hazel  Park  race¬ 
track  public  relations  coordinator.  Hagan  told  Manos  the  Racing 
Form  didn’t  like  the  reference  to  “bookie,”  and  Charley  sug¬ 
gested,  “Why  don’t  you  bleep  ‘bookies’  out  of  the  title  for  the 
ad.  You  know,  like  they  do  on  some  bits  of  the  Johnny  Carson 
show.” 

*  «  « 

WHAT’S  ON  THF  MEN!  A  Kail  Street  Journal  editorial 
took  up  the  matter  of  John  1 .  Kennedv  (  enter  for  the  Performing 
Arts  officials  firing  their  restaurant  manager  before  the  opening. 
One  problem,  related  the  editorial,  was  that  officials  wanted 
English  translations  under  Freiuh  entries  on  the  menu  for  La 
Grande  Scene.  Manager  Henry  Hall  i>hierted.  feeling  translations 
would  lower  the  tone  of  Hie  place,.  teml  ti>  sy  mpathize  with 
the  company,”  announi  ed  the  ‘‘There  are.  after  all  lots  of 

documents  circulating  around  government  offices  in  Wa-hington 
that  are  hard  to  translate  even  though  they  are  written  in  Fiiglish. 
Why  should  the  poor  hureainrats  h^  presented  with  the  same 
problem  when  thev  want  to  enjov  a  night  out  on  the  town?” 

*  *  * 

Iti.oker  Hosts  Baptist 
Kviineelism  Institute 

declared  the  Cuymon  fOPa  ‘  Dndv  Herald  head  It  was  all  very- 
formal.  however.  “Hooker  I-  an  t/klahoma  town  near  tiuymon. 
And  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  proclaimed  “.'soda  Politics"  for 
the  account  of  an  Indiati  pa'hament  ronflni  ouhhiing  oxer 
Coca-Cola’s  competu.on  w  r  the  m  uan-made  orange  drink 
Gold  Spot. 


SEPTEMBER 

12-14— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

•  2-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  labor  clinic.  Hershey 

Motor  Lodge.  Hershey.  Pa. 

16- 18 — New  biigland  AP  News  Executives.  Jug  End  Barn,  So.  Egremont, 
Mass. 

•  7-18 — UPl  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

•  7-19 — Maryland  Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Motel. 

Ocean  City,  Md 

17- 19— M  arine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Mission  Valley 
Town  &  Country  Motel,  San  Diego. 

17- i9  -New  England  Press  Association.  Balsams,  Dixville  Notch,  New 
Hampshire. 

18 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19- — South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Kccho  Motel.  Yankton. 

19  22 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Objectivity  and  interpretation  in 
news  reporting.  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

•  9-22 — International  Newsoaper  Promotion  Association-  Southern  region. 

Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

•  9-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Denny's  Imperial  Ha¬ 

waii  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

22- 24— ANPA-SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel. 
Atlanta. 

23- 26 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

24- 25—  lexas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco. 
Tex 

25- 26 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press.  Town  House  Motor  Hotel,  Bismarck. 
25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus 

25-26— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago 

25- 26 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  East, 
Springfield. 

26- 27  -Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An 
chorage.  Alaska. 

26-28  -New  York  State  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Rochester. 

26-29  -International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association- -eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain  Montreal. 

26-Oct.  8 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

OCTOBER 

•  -2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  StouFfer's  Uni¬ 

versity  Inn  Columbus. 

I- 3-  -  Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

3-5 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 

3- 8-  -  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

•  0-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

10- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  State  Legislative  Reform.  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

•  0-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

II- 12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbia.  S.C. 

•  2-16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 

Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 

13- 16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel.  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs, 
N.M. 
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What  happens  when  a  Bear  named  Bryant 
turns  the  Tide  on  a  Tiger  named  Shug? 

You're  in  for  one  of  the  most  thrill-pocked  gomes  to  be  ployed 
during  this,  the  39th  seoson  of  Southeostern  Conference  foot- 
boll.  Each  year  ten  of  the  top  teams  in  the  NCAA  meet  for  the 
conference  championship  and  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  six 
of  the  seven  major  post-season  bowl  games.  Their  success  has 
been  phenomenal.  During  the  last  decade  alone,  the  SEC  has  re¬ 
ceived  43  per  cent  of  all  bids  to  the  Sugar,  Orange,  Cotton, 
Gator,  Liberty  and  Astro-Bluebonnet  Bowls.  And  this  year,  with 
an  outstanding  contender  for  the  Heisman  Trophy  in  the  person 
of  Auburn's  Pat  Sullivan,  Southeastern  Conference  action 
should  be  exceptional.  Most  important,  your  clients  can  capitol- 
ize  on  all  the  excitement  of  SEC  football,  all  season  long. 
Just  buy  a  piece  of  the  advertising  action  in  the  sports  pages  of 

iBirmingham  Nms 
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Probing  the  Heaks^ 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a  government  and  a  press  corps  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  officials  have  “leaked”  supposedly  secret  or  confidential  in¬ 
formation  to  reporters.  Ever  since  the  “leaking"  started,  adminis¬ 
trations  have  tried  to  stop  it  whenever  they  knetv  or  suspected  that  it 
was  going  on. 

The  newest  attempt  to  plug  the  hole  in  the  dam  is  underway  as 
a  result  of  unauthorized  publication  of  stories  relating  to  diplomatic 
negotiations,  national  defense,  and  other  “sensitive"  subjects. 

In  order  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  leaks,  the  FBI  has  been  called 
in  and  its  agents  are  questioning  officials  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  other  agencies. 

Robert  ].  McCIoskey,  the  State  Department’s  press  spokesman,  was 
the  first  to  confirm  rumors  current  for  sometime  that  Justice  De¬ 
partment  agents — the  FBI  is  a  unit  of  the  Justice  Department — had 
questioned  some  State  Department  officials. 

McCIoskey  said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  current  investigation 
was  not  instigated  as  a  result  of  publication  of  the  secret  Pentagon 
papers  last  June.  The  investigation  was  ordered  after  publication  in 
July  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  story  dealing  with  nuclear  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  At  the  time  of  publication  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  labeled  the  story  “a  most  unfortunate  breach  of  security.” 

Washington  newsmen  have  noticed  a  tightening  of  access  to  se¬ 
curity  information  during  recent  months.  Lower  ranking  officials 
have  become  extra  cautious  about  discussing  almost  any  subject  that 
might  relate  to  international  security  or  diplomacy. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  at  a  news  conference  that  lie  detectors 
had  been  used  in  questioning  the  officials.  He  defended  their  use  be¬ 
cause  “it  Icxiked  on  the  surface  that  a  crime  had  been  committed.” 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  Rogers  said  “I  don’t  believe  there  was  a 
crime,"  or  that  there  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  security  laws.  The 
contraband  information,  he  thought,  just  "oozed  out.” 

The  Secretary  said  there  “would  be  no  attempt  to  intimidate” 
people  in  the  State  Department,  and  promised  rejxirters  that  they 
would  have  the  same  access  to  news  sources  in  the  department  that 
they  have  had  in  the  past. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  FBI  has  probed  inside  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  only  once  previously.  That  was  two  decades  ago  when  it  in¬ 
vestigated  charges  of  Communist  infiltration  made  by  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

The  consensus  of  the  Washington  press  corps  is  that  whether  the 
FBI  finds  the  sources  of  the  leaks  or  disciplinary  action  is  taken 
against  any  officials  who  may  have  talked  indiscreetly,  confidential 
information  not  attributable  to  a  specified  source  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  knowledgeable  reporters.  It  always  has  been. 
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RHODESIA’S  IMAGE 

Do  Americans  have  a  distorted  image  of 
Rhodesia,  and  is  their  view  that  the  country 
is  a  police  state  valid?  John  T.  Tuttle,  of 
the  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch,  says  in  a  recent 
article  in  E&P  that  Americans  do  certainly 
have  a  distorted  image  of  Rhodesia. 

I  say  they  haven’t. 

After  a  visit  to  Rhodesia,  Tuttle  says  that 
he  saw  friendliness  between  blacks  and 
whites.  He  also  noticed  that  whites  did  not 
carry  guns  around.  He  says  he  was  allowed 
to  visit  any  place  he  liked. 

Well  Tuttle  is  just  repeating  what  the 
Smith  regime  likes  to  tell  people  overseas, 
and  this  is  plain  propaganda.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Tuttle  visit  was  sponsored 
by  the  Rhodesian  Government.  Or  possibly 
he  writes  to  please  the  regime  here  to  thank 
them  for  whatever  hospitality  he  was  accord¬ 
ed  during  his  stay  here. 

I  am  not  questioning  Tuttle’s  personal 
standing  or  integrity.  Not  at  all.  But  he 
presents  such  a  one-sided  picture  of  the 
Rhodesian  situation  that  he  has  no  right 
whatever  to  attack  his  countrymen  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  distorted  image  of  Rhodesia. 

I  ask  Tuttle  how  many  blacks,  other  than 
Uncle  Toms,  he  met. 

In  fact,  a  day  before  I  read  his  article, 
I  had  been  asked  to  address  a  group  of 
American  tourists  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  just  let  them  ask  questions  about 
the  country. 

Some  of  the  questions  and  answers  I  gave 
follow: 

Do  you  think  that  Rhodesia  has  the  same 
policy  as  South  Africa? 

I  answered  that  the  country  was  sliding 
down  to  a  policy  similar  to  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  apartheid  fast  and  furiously.  I  said  that 
the  position  was  not  yet  exactly  the  same, 
but  that  institutions  which  were  liberal  dur¬ 
ing  Federation  days  were  now  practising 
racial  discrimination. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Rhodesian  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  establish  a  segregated  uni¬ 
versity  for  blacks? 

I  said  that  it  was  the  stated  policy  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  government  not  to  allow  races 
to  mix. 

In  South  Africa  they  had  segregated  uni¬ 
versities,  and  since  Rhodesia  was  following 
the  footsteps  of  that  country,  segregated 
universities  were  sure  to  come.  I  pointed  out 
that  generally  schools  and  hospitals  were 
segregated. 

I  made  it  clear  that  the  situation  might 
be  different  if  the  Smith  regime  reached 
a  political  settlement  with  Britain  because 
the  British  have  insisted  that  negotiated 
agreement  between  the  two  governments 
must  insure  that  there  is  no  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Is  Rhodesia  a  police  state? 

My  answer  to  that  one  was  positive. 
I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  government  was 
employing  a  large  number  of  secret  agents 
to  inform  on  the  activities  of  those  people 
known  to  oppose  Government  policv. 

Consequently,  people  were  being  detained 
without  being  taken  to  the  courts  to  prove 
their  innocence. 


The  police  had  wide  powers  allowing 
them  to  enter  and  search  a  man’s  house  with¬ 
out  having  to  produce  a  warrant. 

I  answered  many  other  questions. 

Now,  let  me  turn  again  to  Tuttle.  He  says 
it  bothers  him  to  note  the  American  assump¬ 
tion  that  Rhodesia  is  a  police  state  with  a 
South  African  apartheid  and  repression  of 
the  blacks. 

There  is  certainly  no  assumption  at  all. 

I  wish  many  more  Americans  would  be 
aware  of  the  conditions  in  Rhodesia.  All 
those  detained  for  political  activities  are 
black.  They  have  not  been  brought  before 
the  courts. 

Tuttle  says  that  America  should  lift  its 
big  foot  off  the  Rhodesian  neck — that  Amer¬ 
ica  should  lift  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
He  argues  the  trade  sanctions  against  Rhod¬ 
esia  are  doing  more  damage  to  the  blacks 
than  to  the  whites. 

There  is  no  truth  in  that.  The  blacks  want 
trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  to  continue 
until  the  country  negotiates  an  acceptable 
agreement  with  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  community. 

Tuttle  says  that  he  met  and  talked  to 
American  missionaries  who  were  disturbed 
at  the  misinformation  prevalent  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  about  Rhodesia  and  its  policies. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  worked  and 
continue  to  work  with  many  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  would  be  shocked  by  Tuttle’s 
assertions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Smith  regime  has 
deported  a  large  number  of  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  because  they  champion  the  black 
cause? 

Justin  V.  J.  Nyoka 

This  article  was  distributed  by  the  Inter¬ 
pretive  Services,  Board  of  Missions,  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  New  York. 

m  *  * 

MOVIE  ADS 

We  read  with  interest  the  article  (August 
21)  concerning  the  movie,  “Carnal  Know¬ 
ledge,”  and  our  refusal  to  broadcast  adver¬ 
tisements  concerning  it. 

Despite  the  statements  of  Mr.  Friedman 
of  Avco  Embassy  Pictures  Corporation, 
Radio  Station  WGN  is  not  “owned  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune."  Radio  Station  WGN  is 
owned  and  operated  by  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  company  that 
publishes  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Company  are  both 
owned  by  the  same  parent  corporation.  Tri¬ 
bune  Company. 

WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Company 
exercises  its  own  separate  and  independent 
judgment  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
advertising.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  mentioning 
the  movie,  “Carnal  Knowledge.”  Even  if  we 
were  aware  of  any  such  editorial,  it  would 
have  had  no  effect  on  our  judgment  regard¬ 
ing  the  advertising  that  was  submitted  to 
us.  We  did  not  “drop”  this  advertising; 
we  never  accepted  the  advertising. 

In  our  standard  contract  with  advertisers, 
Radio  Station  WGN  reserves  the  right  “to 
refuse  to  broadcast  any  announcement  which 
does  not  in  its  sole  judgment  conform  to 
the  public  interest  or  to  tbe  programming 
and  operating  policies  of  the  station,  .  .  . 
or  which  advertises  any  product  or  service 
that  does  not,  in  the  Station’s  judgment. 


conform  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the 
programming  and  operating  policies  of  the 
Station.”  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  that  we  refused  to 
broadcast  the  advertising  copy  for  “Carnal 
Knowledge”  that  was  submitted  to  us. 

We  are  proud  of  rendering  the  finest 
possible  broadcast  service  to  the  community 
we  are  privileged  to  serve.  We  remain  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  broadcast,  on  Radio  Station 
WGN,  of  advertising  for  “Carnal  Know¬ 
ledge”  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
standards  we  maintain. 

Robert  E.  Henley 
The  writer  is  vicepresident  of  WGN  Con¬ 
tinental  Broadcasting  Company,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

The  story  naming  the  Seattle  Times  as 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  turned  down 
the  advertising  on  “Carnal  Knowledge”  is 
inaccurate  as  all  advertising  schedules  sub¬ 
mitted  were  published.  When  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  they  were  turned  down  prior  to  the 
first  insertion  date,  the  policy  was  reversed 
and  the  Times  did  publish  the  ads. 

Russell  W.  Young 
(The  writer  is  advertising  director  of  the 
Seattle  Times.) 

#  «  * 

No  theater  exhibitor  has  ever  discussed 
advertising  for  the  film  “Carnal  Knowledge” 
with  me.  Executives  of  the  Detroit  News 
rejected  the  advertising  for  the  film  as  it 
was  originally  submitted  to  them.  Advertis¬ 
ing  was  accepted  only  after  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  original  copy. 

Peter  B.  Clark 
(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
News.) 


Short  Takes 

He  describes  Mussolini  as  “this  man 
whose  body  would  one  day  swing  in  a 
Milanese  pizza.” — Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  Depai-tment  of  Transportation 
survey  shows  500  Florida  brides  in  poor 
or  critical  condition. — Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

*  if 

The  majorettes  and  rum  majors  were 
selected  by  a  corp  of  judges  during  com¬ 
petitive  tryouts  at  the  high  school. — 
Greenbrier  Independent  (Lewisburg,  W. 
Va.) 

*  «  * 

David  R.  Scott  stepped  on  the  lunar 
surface  at  Hadley  Base  today,  the  seventh 
human  to  make  a  football  on  the  alien 
moon. — Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

if  in  * 

Free  Kittens,  8  wks.,  trained  to  box. — 
Marshall  Star  (Huntsville,  Ala.). 

*  *  * 

Frankfurt,  Germany  —  A  City  Hall 
phone  answering  service  for  local  citizen 
queries  .  .  .  enables  burglers  to  call  City 
Hall  with  any  community  questions  they 
have. — Baltimore  Sun. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2.00  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here). 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  RECORD  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILM 


THAT’S  LIKE  FADING  FOOTPRINTS  IN  THE 


SANDS  OF  TIME  .  .  . 


Preparations  for  Perfection 

The  priceless  heritage  of  newspaper 
pages  is  being  committed  to  microfilm  more 
and  more  at  MCA.  That  the  record  should 
last  for  the  publisher,  and  for  researchers, 
in  the  next  year,  the  next  generation  and 
in  the  centuries  ahead  is  a  paramount 
concern  of  Microfilming  Corporation  of 
America.  The  needs  of  next  century’s 
historians  are  taken  for  granted  in  prepara¬ 
tions,  filming,  processing  and  storage 
of  newspaper  microfilm. 

All  film  used  for  newspaper  microfilm 
production  at  MCA  meets  highest  standards 
for  permanent  archival  microfilm.  MCA’s 
policy  is  to  use  only  films  which  pass 
our  own  stringent  laboratory  tests. 

Quality  control  at  MCA  begins  when  film 
received  from  suppliers  is  given  to  the 
Quality  Assurance  Laboratory.  MCA’s 
Quality  Control  and  Quality  Assurance 
Laboratory,  an  integral  part  of  the  operation, 
is  an  analytical  laboratory  staffed  and 
managed  by  full-time  graduate  chemists. 
This  laboratory  immediately  checks  the  raw 
film  sensitometrically  for  consistency. 

When  a  deviation  from  MCA’s  standard 
chart  is  spotted,  the  necessary  corrections 
are  scheduled  and  plotted  for  the  camera 
supervisor. 

Chemicals  used  in  processing  are 
continuously  tested  by  the  laboratory.  Every 
two  hours  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis  is  made,  and  developer  activity  is 
tested  by  sensitometric  strips.  Replenish¬ 
ment  pH  and  any  other  chemical  variations 
are  corrected  before  they  can  damage 
film  in  process.  Developer  and  hypo  are 
piped  through  the  Quality  Assurance 


Laboratory,  enabling  the  chemists  to  open 
a  valve  to  draw  a  sample  quantity  of 
chemical  for  evaluation. 

Internal  standards  at  MCA  are  far  more 
stringent  than  any  published  standards. 

For  instance,  the  most  commonly  known 
specification  —  the  NBS  standard  for 
residual  sodium  thiosulfate  (hypo);  the 
Ross-Crabtree  Test  —  requires  that  residual 
sodium  thiosulfate  not  exceed  .005  milli¬ 
grams  per  square  inch  of  film.  MCA’s 
internal  requirement  for  residual  hypo  is 
not  to  exceed  .002  milligrams  per  square 
inch  of  film. 

From  every  camera,  once  a  day,  the 
Manager  of  Quality  Assurance  is  given  a 
piece  of  test  film  containing  the  resolution 
charts,  overall  evenness  test  target  and  a 
light  output  target.  Results  are  evaluated 
and  logged.  If  a  camera  fails  to  meet 
MCA’s  standards,  it  is  turned  over  to 
maintenance  for  repair.  When  it  is  approved 
by  the  Camera  Department  Supervisor, 
test  film  is  rerun  and  the  whole  cycle  of 
film  testing  is  repeated. 

All  contact  printers  are  matched  daily  for 
light  output  with  sensitometric  strips.  At 
MCA  every  printer  must  be  capable  of 
reproducing  distribution  copies  of  equal 
quality,  over  and  over  again  —  sometimes 
thousands  of  times.  Newspaper  microfilm 
from  MCA  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
These  are  the  preparations  for  perfection. 

To  get  the  complete  series  of  articles 
on  the  preparation,  processing  and  storing 
of  newspaper  micromm  or  to  obtain 
assistance  with  your  own  newspaper 
microfilming  program,  write: 
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Election  ad  rate  bill 
creates  vague  formula 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August 
5  and  a  companion,  although  not  identi¬ 
cal,  measure  is  scheduled  for  House  ac¬ 
tion,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

The  legislation  proposes  a  formula  for 
rates  that  communications  media  may 
charge  for  political  advertising. 

In  the  debate  that  preceded  Senate 
passage,  Senator  James  H.  Pearson  of 
Kansas  said  that  “all  of  the  media  must 
understand  that  they  may  not  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  candidates  for  public 
office,  the  expense  of  those  processes  by 
which  we  choose  our  leaders.” 

One  spokesman  for  a  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization  has  challenged  the  legislation  as 
“blackjacking  newspapers  into  giving 
candidates  special  low  rates.” 

Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  rate  formula  would  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents  either  to  the  broadcast  or  non¬ 
broadcast  media  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  figure  that  out.  When  the  1972  cam¬ 
paign  gets  hot,  advertising  managers  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  suffer  many  headaches  be¬ 
fore  they  compute  the  sums  politicians 
must  pay  for  advertising  in  newspapers 
or  other  printed  media,  or  for  time  on  the 
air. 

In  federal  office  elections 

Under  the  heading  “Limitations  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  for  Nonbroadcast 
Communications  Media,”  Section  103  of 
the  Senate  bill,  after  defining  the  non¬ 
broadcast  media  as  “newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  billboard  facilities”  proclaims  that 
the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica¬ 
tions  media  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candi¬ 
date  for  federal  elective  office  “includes 
not  only  amounts  spent  for  advertising  a 
candidate’s  election,  but  also  amounts 
spent  for  urging  the  defeat  of  his  op¬ 
ponent  or  derogating  his  opponent's  stand 
on  campaign  issues.” 

The  bill  then  states  a  far  from  precise 
formula  for  assessing  rates  for  political 
advertising  in  the  nonbroadcast  media  as 
follows : 

“During  the  46  days  preceding  the  date 
of  any  primary  election,  and  during  the 
60  days  preceding  the  date  of  any  general 
or  special  election,  the  charges  made  for 
the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica¬ 
tions  medium  by  an  individual  who  is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Federal 
elective  office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest 
unit  rate  charged  others  by  the  person 


furnishing  such  medium  for  the  same 
amount  and  class  of  space.” 

The  bill  then  adds  that,  except  for  limi¬ 
tations  prescribed  in  a  subsequent  section, 
“no  legally  qualified  candidate  in  any  pri¬ 
mary,  runoff,  general,  or  special  election 
for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  spend 
for  the  use  of  nonbroadcast  communica¬ 
tions  media  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  a 
total  amount  in  excess  of — 

(1)  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  estimate 
of  resident  population  of  voting  age  for 
such  office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  June  of  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  in  which  the  election  is  held: 
or 

(2)  $30,000,  if  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1).” 

The  key  to  the  charge  procedure  is  the 
“lowest  unit  rate.”  “Lowest  Unit  rate” 
means  that  regardless  of  how  little  space 
is  purchased  it  may  be  purchased  at  the 
same  low  rate  a  commercial  advertiser 
would  pay  for  the  same  space. 

Problems  are  seen 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  arise  over  computing  and 
billing  a  political  advertiser  for  charges 
determined  under  a  formula  so  full  of 
loopholes. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  minority  leader,  said  during  the  de¬ 
bate  that  the  lowest  unit  rate  prevented 
the  commercial  advertiser  from  having  an 
“unfair  advantage”  over  a  political  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  Senate  bill  likewise  provides  that 
“no  person  may  make  any  charge  for  the 
use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communications 
medium  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
. . .  unless  such  candidate,  or  an  individual 
specifically  authorized  by  such  candidate 
in  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  that  the 
payment  of  such  charge  “will  not  violate 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  amount 
that  may  be  spent  for  campaign  advertis¬ 
ing.”  Willful  violation  of  that  section  of 
the  bill  “shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.” 

The  Senate  bill  gives  a  candidate  the 
option  to  transfer  no  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  his  legal  expenditure  for  cam¬ 
paign  advertising  from  one  medium  to 
another;  that  is,  he  may  spend  80  percent 
for  television  and  20  percent  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  or  vice  versa. 

Greater  access  to  media 

Senator  John  0.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  who,  with  Senators  Mike  Mansfield 


of  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada,  spon¬ 
sored  the  Senate  bill,  led  the  debate.  Pas¬ 
tore  said  that  the  measure  “attempts  to 
give  candidates  for  public  office  greater 
access  to  the  media  so  that  they  may 
better  explain  their  stand  on  the  issues 
and  thereby  more  fully  and  completely 
inform  the  voters. 

Some  segments  of  the  nonbroadcast 
media,  however,  take  the  view  that  the 
legislation,  by  placing  a  limitation  upon 
what  may  be  charged  for  advertising, 
may  amount  to  an  unconstitutional  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Paul 
Conrad,  executive  director  of  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  State,  said  in 
a  memorandum  to  members  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  that  the  legislation  “will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  in  court  as  to  its  constitutionali¬ 
ty.”  The  attack,  obviously,  would  be  on 
the  lowest  unit  rate  provision. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on 
that  question,  although  it  came  up  once  in 
a  case  from  New  Hampshire.  The  New 
Hampshire  supreme  court  held  that  a 
state  law  which  established  the  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  rate  as  the  maximum 
rate  for  political  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  or  by  radio  did  not  abridge  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ruling.  Nine  states,  however,  have 
similar  statutes  and  the  question  might 
reach  the  high  court  again  after  tests  in 
the  lower  courts. 

There  still  remains  the  possibility  that 
President  Nixon  might  veto  whatever  bill 
Congress  sends  to  him.  He  vetoed  S3637, 
passed  by  the  91st  Congress  because,  he 
said,  it  did  not  limit  the  overall  cost  of 
campaigning.  Some  observers  say  that 
S382,  the  pending  bill,  suffers  from  the 
same  malignancy. 

• 

Pittsburgh  papers’ 
strike  is  prolonged 

Two  editions  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  were  published  for  Thursday 
morning  (September  9)  but  distribution 
was  made  impossible  because  members  of 
the  Teamsters’  Union  refused  to  work. 

The  Press  Company,  which  owns  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  prints  the  Post- 
Gazette,  had  planned  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  Thursday,  ending  a  strike  that  had 
closed  the  plant  since  May  14.  Agreements 
had  been  reached  with  most  of  the  unions 
on  the  basis  of  the  settlement  with  the 
printers  that  gives  a  package  increase  of 
$57.95  per  week  over  a  two-year  period. 

Craft  union  members  refused  to  cross 
a  picket  line  set  up  by  the  Building  Serv¬ 
ice  Employes  Union  Thursday  morning. 
Negotiations  with  the  Teamsters  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  contract  until  December 
31,  1971  were  broken  off.  The  Teamsters 
insisted  on  re-negotiating  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  for  1971  only. 
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Black  consultant 
to  guide  editors 
in  suburban  group 


COMMUNITY  BOND  between  blacks  and  whites  was  sealed  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers.  Among  participants  were,  left  to  right:  Julian  Bond  of  Georgia 
Legislature,  Mrs.  Betty  Shabazz,  a  black  community  leader;  and  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president  of  WRN 

in  the  Gannett  Group. 


SEMINAR  on  relationships  between  blacks  and  whites  in  suburbs  featured  these  newsmen:  from 
left — William  Brower,  Toledo  Blade;  Albert  E.  von  Entress,  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun-Times; 
Warren  G.  Jackson,  circulation  expert;  and  James  D.  Head,  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers. 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers  of 
the  Gannett  Group  will  hire  a  black  con¬ 
sultant  on  affairs  of  the  black  community, 
WRN  president  Thomas  P.  Dolan  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  after  the  papers  spon¬ 
sored  a  seminar  in  which  Julian  Bond,  the 
Georgia  legislator,  was  a  featui’ed  partici¬ 
pant. 

Paul  Miller,  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  Gannett  Company,  said 
the  seminar,  September  7  and  8  at  Nyack, 
N.Y.,  was  “only  one  more  step  on  the 
continuing  road  to  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  blacks  and  whites  in  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  but  you  community  leaders  and 
members  of  the  press  have  learned  a  lot.” 

“Newspapers,”  he  added,  “are  conduits 
between  groups.  What  is  needed  is  even 
more  of  what  went  on  here  for  two  days — 
persons  of  varying  interests  exchanging 
views  freely  and  frankly.” 

“You  ought  to  tell  your  readers,”  Bond 
said,  “that  black  people  are  still  in  the 
same  boat,  only  now  it’s  beginning  to  leak 
under  our  seat.  You  ought  to  tell  them 
that  part  of  this  evil  exists  in  their  towns 
and  villages  and  suburbs,  and  that  they 
and  their  governments  bear  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  eradicating  it.  .  .  . 

“You  are  the  schoolbooks  to  educate 
that  populace,  and  you  ought  to  be  the 
clarion  call  that  aroused  that  citizenry.  If 
you  are  not,  then  you  have  failed  not  just 
yours  readers,  but  your  profession,  your 
nation,  and  your  planet.” 

Questions  considered  during  the  semi¬ 
nar  included: 

Do  newspapers  overemphasize  black 
crime? 

Housing  and  employment:  What  is  the 
role  of  the  newspaper? 

Education:  Press  coverage  of  black- 
white  problems  in  the  schools. 

Do  newspapei-s  too  often  print  the 
“official"  position  instead  of  the  real 
story? 

The  Toledo  Blade’s  news  editor,  William 
Brower,  set  the  tone  of  the  seminar: 
“Black  readers  have  lost  confidence.  It’s 
the  result  of  a  long  history  of  newspapers 
not  printing  an  objective  pictui’e  as  far  as 
the  black  community  is  concerned.” 

One  problem  cited  during  the  talks  was 
outlined  by  a  Chicago  Tribune  repoider, 
Angela  Parker,  who  said,  “I  think  that 
the  pre.ss  has  made  leaders  in  the  black 
community.  As  soon  as  you  put  a  black 
person  in  the  news,  he’s  automatically  a 
leader.  It’s  not  true  for  the  white.” 

Publications  sending  participants  in¬ 
cluded  the  Ncm’  York  Amsterdam  \ews. 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Netvs,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Black  En- 
tei'prise,  Westchester  County  Press, 
Westchester  Observer,  Cleveland  Press, 
Toledo  Blade,  Boston  Globe,  Tuesday  mag¬ 
azine,  Trenton  Times  and  the  Community 
Voice. 


Nominees  posted 
for  APME  board 

The  list  of  nominees  for  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  was 
announced  this  week  by  David  N.  Schutz, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  committee.  It  includes  the  following 
for  three-year  tenns  (seven  to  be 
elected) : 

George  Burg,  Kansas  City  Star. 

John  Doughterty,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

John  Focht,  Alton  Evening  Telegraph. 

George  Gill,  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Edward  Heins,  Des  Moines  Register. 

Jonkin  L.  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Harold  V.  Lappin,  Saginaiv  News. 

Allan  M.  Lazarus,  Shreveport  Times. 

Bernard  P.  Lyons,  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald. 

L.  D.  McAllister,  Atlanta  Journal. 

John  Powers,  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Joseph  Shoquist,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge  Oak 
Ridger. 

Joseph  Ungaro,  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 


For  two-year  term  (one  to  be  elected) : 

Frank  Johnson,  Arizona  Star. 

Kenneth  Michael,  Woodbridge  News 
Tribune. 

For  three-year  term  from  newspapers 
under  25,000  circulation  (one  to  be 
elected) : 

William  Draves,  Fond  du  Lac  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter. 

Bernard  E.  Sitter,  Cumberland  News. 

Voting  will  take  place  during  the 
APME  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Octo¬ 
ber  19-22. 

• 

UPI  fills  Bonn  post 

Wellington  Long  has  been  named 
United  Press  International  manager  for 
Gennany  with  headquarters  in  Bonn.  He 
succeeds  Jack  L.  Hees,  who  is  moving  to 
another  news  enterprise.  The  appointment 
was  announced  in  London  by  Julius  B. 
Humi,  UPI  vicepresident  and  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager.  Long,  47,  is  a  native  of 
Burrton,  Kans.  He  joined  UPI  in  Germa¬ 
ny  in  1946  after  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  started  in  journalism  at  the 
age  of  14  on  the  Harvey  County  News  in 
Kansas  and  worked  for  the  late  William 
Allen  White  at  the  Emporia,  (Kans.) 
Gazette. 
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Victories  in  test 
cases  are  dubious, 
Tatarian  cautions 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of  United  Press 
International,  this  week  predicted 
growing  assault  by  advocates  of  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  traditional  American  concept 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

He  said  the  victories  won  by  the  press 
in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  CBS  contempt 
case  in  the  House  were  far  from  over¬ 
whelming  and  should  be  regarded  more  as 
signs  of  trouble  ahead  than  as  lasting 
victories. 

“The  wind  of  opinion  now  blowing  is 
far  more  heartening  to  critics  of  the 
press  than  to  the  press  itself,”  Tatarian 
said  September  11  in  an  address  to  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  at  Water¬ 
loo. 

He  recalled  that  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wrote  nine  separate  opin¬ 
ions  in  their  6  to  3  ruling  for  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  that  a  close 
study  of  them  indicated  “how  fragile  the 
victory  of  the  press  really  was.” 

For  example,  he  said,  five  justices — a 
majority — seemed  to  lean  to  the  view  that 
Congress  could,  if  it  desired,  empower  the 
executive  branch  of  government  to  do  to 
the  press  what  it  was  forbidden  from 
doing  in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Balance  may  change 

Then,  he  said,  there  is  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  six  majority  votes  were  those  of 
the  two  oldest  members  of  the  court — 
Hugo  L.  Black,  who  is  85,  and  William  0. 
Douglas,  73. 

“If  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  leave 
the  bench  for  any  reason  in  the  next  year 
or  so,  it  is  clear  that  their  replacements 
will  share  different  philosophies  and  dras¬ 
tically  change  the  philosophical  balance  of 
the  court,”  he  said. 

Tatarian  said  the  latest  challenge  to 
the  press  was  contained  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  seek  federal  grand  jury 
action  under  the  criminal  statutes  against 
the  New  York  Times  and  individual  re¬ 
porters  who  worked  on  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers. 

While  nothing  official  has  been  said  of 
this  investigation,  the  UPI  editor  said, 
the  Justice  Department  is  believed  to  be 
proceeding  under  laws  that  make  it  a 
crime  to  have  unauthorized  possession  of 
official  papers  deemed  vital  to  the  nation¬ 
al  interest  or  to  fail  to  turn  such  papers 
over  to  appropriate  government  officials. 

Tatarian  said  this  was  an  attempt  to 
“outflank”  the  First  Amendment  and 
would  be  no  less  dangerous  than  in¬ 
discriminate  suspension  of  the  First 
Amendment.  He  said  the  words  “unau¬ 
thorized  use”  or  “unauthorized  posses¬ 
sion”  or  “national  interest”  could  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  dozens  of  things  that 
reporters  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  do 
every  day  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
work. 

“The  kind  of  information  that  the  New 


York  Times  published  with  the  Pentagon 
Papers  was  not  really  different  than  the 
kind  that  reporters  have  traditionally  fer¬ 
reted  out,”  he  declared.  “The  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  in  the  amount  disclosed  at 
one  time,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  inscribed  on  pieces  of  paper  that 
were  undeniably  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government.  .  .  . 

“But  if  a  newspaper  is  now  to  be  con¬ 
victed  for  pi'inting  that  kind  of  important 
information,  why  should  it  not  also  be 
prosecuted  when  it  publishes  equally  im¬ 
portant  information  that  reporters  carry 
off  in  their  own  minds  or  in  their  person¬ 
al  notebooks?  If  the  first  stricture  is  to  be 
justified,  why  not  the  second?” 

Tatarian  said  that  while  polls  showed 
that  the  public  generally  supported  the 
press  for  publishing  the  Pentagon  docu¬ 
ments,  “many  men  in  public  office  do 
not  share  that  view  and  those  who  have 
been  criticizing  the  news  media  from  ev¬ 
ery  side  can  be  counted  on  to  continue.” 

One-sided  reviews 

Tatarian  also  took  occasion  to  engage  in 
what  he  described  as  the  “intramural 
sport”  of  criticizing  some  journalistic  re¬ 
views  and  publications  as  being  “over¬ 
whelmingly  negative.” 

“If  they  were  models  for  other  profes¬ 
sions,  then  journals  for  engineers  would 
be  filled  not  on  how  this  or  that  problem 
had  been  solved,  or  how  a  new  technique 
had  resulted  in  a  better  or  more  beautiful 
bridge,  but  how  this  engineer  or  that  firm 
had  blundered  in  its  design  or  put  too 
much  sand  in  the  cement. 

“I  am  delighted  to  see  these  things 
exposed  wherever  they  exist.  They  must 
be  exposed.  But  surely  somewhere,  some 
of  the  1700  daily  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  be  doing  something  commendable 
that  other  newspapermen  might  want  to 
know  about.” 

*  *  Hi 

Chance  for  ‘cooperation* 

If  the  Government  had  known  of  plans 
to  publish  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  had 
asked  the  New  York  Times  to  discuss 
sensitive  portions  with  government  ex¬ 
perts,  the  Times  might  have  cooperated, 
Tom  Wicker  says  in  an  interview  in  a 
“Pentagon  Papers”  issue  (September/Oc¬ 
tober)  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view. 

“If  for  some  reason  the  Government 
had  known  that  we  were  getting  ready  to 
publish  those  documents  and  had  [sug¬ 
gested  consulting]  them,  then  I  can’t  an¬ 
swer  for  what  would  have  happened,” 
Wicker  said.  “I  assume  that  there  would 
have  been  some  degree  of  cooperation.” 

Wicker  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Times. 

However,  Wicker  noted,  “If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  done  that  the  same  night  that 
we  got  the  telegram  from  the  Justice 
Department,  when  two  articles  had  been 
published  and  the  third  was  on  the  press, 
then  I  think  our  hand  would  have  been 
forced,  because  we  had  made  such  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  our  staff  and  to  our  readers 
that  I  don’t  believe  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  retreat.  .  .  .” 
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Papers  enlisted 
to  help  retailers 
fight  shoplifting 

The  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
has  announced  plans  for  a  nationwide 
crusade  against  shoplifting. 

More  than  700  daily  newspapers  are 
expected  to  participate,  Sid  Bordelon, 
INAE  secretary,  said  this  week. 

INAE  president  William  H.  Scrivner, 
advertising  manager,  Madison  (Wise.) 
Capital  Times  and  Wisconsm  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  noted  that  “many  newspapers  are 
already  working  with  local  retailers  to 
help  combat  this  $3%  million  annual  sales 
shrinkage.” 

Scrivner  said  this  is  the  “first  newspa¬ 
per  business-wide  campaign  mounted  to 
reduce  overall  this  serious  problem.” 

The  anti-shoplifting  program  is  being 
conducted  through  the  INAE  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Relations  Committee.  Thomas  R. 
Gormley,  vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  chairman. 

Gormley  has  assigned  Richard  Tullar, 
advertising  director,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribxine,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  organize  the  campaign 
through  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

Subcommittee  members  are:  Mark  Ar¬ 
nold,  vicepresident  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 
Inc.;  Charles  Fenn,  marketing  manager, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  Francis 
Whitman  Jr.,  associate  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  Sun. 

INAE  is  suggesting  that  newspaper 
members  initiate  a  program  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cities  that  will  assist  the  retailers 
in  combatting  the  drain  on  profits  caused 
by  shoplifting. 

“As  the  retailer’s  No.  1  advertising 
medium  we  want  them  to  know  that  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned  .  .  .  and  from  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  retail  profit  stand¬ 
point,”  Tullar  said. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  newspaper 
offer  to  create  and  publish,  either  as  a 
public  service  or  as  paid  advertising,  a 
series  of  anti-shoplifting  ads.  In  addition, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  editors  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  publishing  stories  and  features  on 
the  problem.  Newspapers  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  copies  of  an  anti-shoplifting  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

The  newspaper  ad  men  are  asked  to  get 
the  campaign  running  in  time  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  January  selling  periods,  which 
are  considered  prime  shoplifting  seasons. 
• 

Daily  moves  off  campus 

The  Daily  Californian,  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  the  University  of  California’s  Ber¬ 
keley  campus,  is  moving  off-campus  and 
going  independent.  The  98-year-old  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  incorporated,  with  Toni 
Martin,  21,  as  president.  The  company  has 
taken  a  lease  on  space  near  the  campus  at 
$75,000  a  year. 
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$10,000  in  prizes 
for  conservation 
stories  this  year 

Prizes  in  the  1971  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Conservation  Awards  will  be 
doubled  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  with  a 
first  prize  of  $2,500,  Matt  Meyer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
sponsors  of  the  annual  competition,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  remaining  $7,500,  Meyer  said,  will 
be  distributed  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  judges. 

The  first  Edward  J.  ^leeman  Awards 
were  presented  in  1964.  Increase  of  the 
prize  money,  Meyer  said,  “results  from 
the  generosity  of  the  Meeman  Foundation 
trustees  who  have  turned  over  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  sufficient 
capital  funds  to  provide  the  new  and 
higher  prizes.” 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman 
Awards,  conservation  embraces  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it. 
Prizes  are  given  to  individuals,  not  to 
newspapers.  Any  newspaperman  or  wom¬ 
an  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader.  No  entry  blank  is 
required. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  1971  awards — 
for  work  published  in  newspapers  this 
year —  is  February  15,  1972. 

Headquarters  of  the  Meeman  Awards  is 
the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

• 

Broun  co-op  housing 
project  has  a  snag 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  may 
withdraw  from  sponsorship  of  Heywood 
Broun  Towers,  a  proposed  cooperative 
apartment  complex  on  Manhattan’s  upper 
West  Side. 

The  builder  wants  to  change  it  to  a 
rental  apartment  development,  with  prices 
as  high  as  $100  a  room  per  month.  About 
1,000  members  of  the  guild  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  purchasing  cooperatives 
when  the  project  was  discussed  about  four 
years  ago. 

After  the  guild’s  executive  board  voted 
against  the  rental  idea,  one  of  them  said, 
“Any  guild  member  who  can  afford  to  pay 
$100  a  month  a  room  can  get  his  own 
housing  without  the  guild’s  help.” 


Sunday  date  is  set 

Newsday,  Long  Island  newspaper 
owned  by  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  publish  a  Sunday  edition 
starting  next  spring,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  William  Attwood,  president 
and  publisher.  He  said  it  would  contain 
several  sections,  including  a  rotogravure 
magazine  edited  especially  for  Long  Is¬ 
land  readers.  There  will  also  be  a  full- 
sized  comics  section  in  color. 


Poetic  salesman 

This  ad  copy  appeared  in  the  New 
Brunswick,  (N.J.)  Home  News  under  the 
“Houses  for  Sale”  listings  on  the  classified 
page. 

JACKSON  $26,600 

Hear  ye-Hear  yel  For  miles  around. 

Look  what  the  Champs  at  Allan  Realty 
have  found. 

This  3  bedroom  Bi  Level  is  really  a 
place. 

That  has  huge  rooms  &  all  kinds  of 
space. 

The  home  is  a  gem,  and  the  extras 
arc  great: 

This  one  just  won’t  last,  so  don’t 
hesitate. 

Allan  Realty,  Realtors,  431-5400 


Agency  media  buyer 
repeats  old  gripes 

It’s  strange  how  some  things  never 
seem  to  change. 

Take  agency  media  buyers  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Whenever  one  of  them  gives  a  speech 
to  newspaper  advertising  salesmen,  it  is  a 
safe  bet  the  speaker  will  use  his  time 
finding  faults  with  the  medium. 

Donald  S.  Clow,  media  director  of  the 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Addressing  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Wisconsin  Advertising  Association 
this  week,  he  complained  about  newspaper 
closing  dates,  local  tie-in  sales  support, 
column  widths,  and  services  in  general. 
All  of  which  he  found  lacking  in  one  way 
or  another. 

•  On  closing  dates:  “There  was  a  time 
when  newspapers  prided  themselves  on 
being  a  medium  of  immediacy  and  many 
of  you  still  do.  48  and  even  24  hour 
closings  were  the  rule.  The  changes  are 
becoming  evident.  The  quoted  closing  times 
in  the  current  SRDS  show  a  range  in 
Wisconsin  dailies  for  weekday  editions,  of 
from  24  hours  to  5  days.” 

«  On  tie-in  support:  “The  larger  the 
paper  the  greater  the  problem.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  we  issue  an  order  with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  request  that  local  dealers  be  solicited 
for  tie-in  advertising,  and  that  we  be  not¬ 
ified  of  the  papers’  success  in  obtaining 
these  tie-ins.  In  many  instances,  once  the 
order  has  left  our  offices,  the  next  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  paper  is  in  the  form  of 
an  invoice.  The  cases  used  to  be  isolated. 
Today  they  are  almost  commonplace.” 

•  On  column  widths:  Over  the  years 
various  movements  have  tried  to  get  some 
standardization  in  newspaper  production 
requirements,  rates  and  the  media  and 
market  information  they  provide.  There 
hasn’t  been  much  progress  to  date.  There 
are  tabloids  with  4  columns,  5  columns,  6 
columns.  So-called  standard-size  papers 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Some  are 
taller  than  others;  some  wider.  Column 
widths  come  in  different  measures.  Put  all 
this  together,  and  you  have  a  confusing 
situation.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
have  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  stan¬ 
dardization.” 

Clow  noted  that  each  of  these  things 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again. 
“Talk  is  no  longer  enough.  It’s  time  we 
changed  for  the  better,”  he  challenged  the 
group.  “Why  not  have  Wisconsin  lead  the 
way?”,  he  asked. 

EDITOR 


Wrigley  chews  out 
writers  in  an  ad 
for  Cubs  ‘revolt’ 

Phillip  K.  Wrigley,  the  chewing  gum 
manufacturer  and  president  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Cubs,  by  the  medium  of  paid  newspa¬ 
per  ads  slapped  the  hands  that  have  fed 
his  Cubs  a  mountain  of  free  publicity  for 
decades. 

Announcing  his  unqualified  support  of 
beleaguered  Cubs’  manager  Leo  Durocher 
at  the  height  of  a  revolt  against  authority 
by  the  dissension-ridden,  erratic  baseball 
team,  Wrigley  stated  in  quarter-page  ads 
in  the  four  metropolitan  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  : 

“It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  closing  days 
of  a  season  that  held  great  possibilities 
the  Cub  organization  is  at  sixes  and  sev¬ 
ens  and  somebody  has  to  do  something. 
So,  as  head  of  the  (Cubs)  corporation,  the 
responsibility  falls  on  me. 

“By  tradition,  this  would  call  for  a 
press  conference  following  which  there 
would  be  as  many  variations  of  what  I 
had  to  say  as  there  were  reporters 
present,  and  as  I  have  always  believed  in 
tackling  anything  as  directly  as  possible,  I 
am  using  this  paid  newspaper  space  to 
give  you  (fans)  what  I  have  to  say  di¬ 
rect,  and  you  can  do  your  own  analyzing.” 

Then,  after  ruling  out  a  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Wrigley  told  of  being  in  professional 
baseball  a  long  time  and  that  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  the  Cubs  perennially 
dwelt  in  the  second  division  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  League, 

Rise  from  cellar 

He  drew  attention  to  Durocher’s  feat  of 
bringing  the  team  from  the  cellar  to  the 
position  of  pennant  contender,  mentioned 
the  near  misses  and  pointed  to  mounting 
criticism  to  the  point  where  “this  year 
there  has  been  a  constant  campaign  to 
dump  Dui'ocher  that  has  even  affected  the 
players.”  The  statement  closed  with: 

“.  .  .  Leo  is  the  team  manager  and  the 
‘Dump  Durocher  Clique’  might  well  give 
up.  He  is  running  the  team,  and  if  some 
of  the  players  do  not  like  it,  and  lie  down 
on  the  job,  during  the  off  season  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do  to  find  them  happier 
homes.” 

Not  only  have  some  dissenting  players 
been  in  favor  of  dumping  Durocher,  but 
sports  writers  were  very  verbose  adjuncts 
of  the  campaign.  Rick  Talley,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago  Today,  has  resorted  to  not 
w’riting  about  Durocher  by  name,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  call  him  “Whatshisname.” 

Others  have  criticized  the  managerial 
actions  to  the  point  where  an  almost  sea¬ 
son-long  feud  has  developed.  Durocher 
doesn’t  speak  much  to  the  writers  and 
with  some  of  them  there  is  stony  silence. 

Wrigley  who  hires  several  ad  agencies 
to  promote  his  gum  products,  wrote  the 
len^hy  statement  in  longhand  at  his 
home  in  Lake  Geneva,  Ill.  and  had  it 
typed  by  his  wife,  whom  he  said  is  the 
“only  person  who  can  read  my  writing.” 
He  turned  the  ad  over  to  his  advertising 
department  the  next  day. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Co-op  notes.  An  ANPA  group,  headed 
by  J.  Warren  McClure,  marketing  director 
for  Gannett  Newspapers,  has  suggested  to 
officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
new  language  for  proposed  co-operative  ad 
guidelines  that  is  related  to  “third  party 
liability  for  double  billing.”  ANPA  has 
suggested  to  the  FTC  that  newspapers  be 
required  to  disclose  the  retailer’s  total 
linage  used  during  the  prior  advertising 
contract  as  well  as  indicate  earned  re¬ 
bates.  The  proposed  FTC  guide  would  re¬ 
quire  newspapers  to  “guesstimate”  the 
amount  of  rebate  a  retailer  could  reason¬ 
ably  anticipate.  FTC  probably  will  make 
its  final  recommendations  in  October.  One 
thing  is  sure,  says  the  ANPA,  the  newspa¬ 
per  practice  of  rubber-stamping  invoices 
to  indicate  that  the  billed  amount  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  discounts  is  no  longer  acceptable  to 
the  FTC. 

Botany  ‘500’  and  Worsted-Tex,  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  Botany  Industries,  are  offering  a 
co-operative  program  to  more  than  3,500 
franchised  dealers,  making  them  the  first 
#4  suit  manufacturer  to  institute  a  co-op 
plan.  There  are  about  a  dozen  companies 
in  the  #4  field.  Arnold  Reisinger,  vp  in 
tharge  of  advertising,  said  the  two  cloth¬ 
ing  firms  will  go  50-50  with  their  dealers 
up  to  3%  of  shipments.  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  has  been  retained  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program,  which  covers  newspapers 
and  broadcast.  Allowances  for  mailing 
pieces  were  ruled  out  by  Botany. 

The  Cooperative  Advertising  Merchan¬ 
dising  Service  of  Advertising  Data  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  division  of  Areata  Research  Corp., 
was  acquired  September  1  by  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  Inc.  ACB  was  given  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  ser\ice  and  maintain  all 
marketing-cooperative  administration  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  arranged  and/or  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  ADS/CAMS  with  existing  or 
prospective  clients,  which  numbered  about 
12,  including  such  firms  as  Uni-Royal,  Lee 
Carpets,  Tappan,  3M  Co.,  Magic  Chef, 
Korrell,  Danskin,  Green  Shoe  Co.  (Stride- 
Rite  brand)  and  Toishiba.  ACB  services 
more  than  350  co-operative  ad  accounts. 
One  of  the  services  ACB  will  not  offer, 
except  on  a  request  basis,  is  placement  of 
ads  in  media  for  manufacturers.  This  was 
attempted  by  CAMS. 

Three  former  employes  at  CAMS — 
Arthur  S.  Fay,  Dick  Bogash  and  Bill  Pan- 
czak — have  formed  a  company  to  continue 
to  offer  national  manufacturers  “direct  to 
media,  direct  to  market  co-op,”  as  they  like 
to  describe  it.  Fay  said  he  will  also  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  New  York  sales  representative 
for  U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  a  network  of 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  32  of  the  top  50 
markets.  Fay  said  discontinuance  of  ADS 
will  not  affect  the  one-bill,  one-check  pack¬ 
age  that  USSP  offers. 

Sales  success.  Director  J.  Bonner  Manly 
reports  that  the  South  Carolina  Develop¬ 
ment  Board’s  expanding  newspaper  ad 
program  is  achieving  “tremendous  re¬ 
sponse.”  The  campaign,  with  a  $178,000 
annual  outlay,  is  aimed  at  attracting  new 
industries  and  is  concentrated  primarily  in 
the  East  and  Midwest  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  Manly  said  453  in¬ 


quiries  were  received  from  industrialists 
with  141  of  them  rated  “potential  pros¬ 
pects”  in  response  to  ads  run  during  the 
1970-71  fiscal  year  campaign  that  included 
50  display  ads.  This  is  an  increase  of  59 
inquiries  over  the  previous  year,  he  said. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Breakthrough.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  were  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  convincing  area  auto  deal¬ 
ers  that  the  classified  section  can  sell  new 
cars  as  successfully  as  it  does  used  cars. 
So  CAM  Jack  Whetstone  had  a  survey 
made  of  new  car  buyers  in  Pinellas  Coun¬ 
ty.  Of  1,726  residents  who  bought  a  new 
car  that  month,  621  responded.  36%  said 
the  auto  ads  in  the  classified  section  were 
checked,  and  75%  of  these  readers  said 
they  gave  the  ads  more  than  one  look  be¬ 
fore  buying.  Results:  Since  January,  new 
car  linage  in  the  Times  has  reached  a  high 
and  now  accounts  for  about  one  third  of 
all  classified  auto  linage. 

*  *  m 

Briefs.  The  British  Columbia  ban  on 
cigaret  and  liquor  advertising  went  into 
effect  September  1.  Two  firms.  Imperial 
Tobacco  Products  and  Rothmans  of  Pall 
Mall,  say  they  will  continue  to  advertise 
until  a  decision  is  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province  on  a  claim  by 
several  interested  companies  that  the  ban 
is  unconstitutional.  Beer  and  liquor  com¬ 
panies  are  obeying  the  ad  ban  at  least 
with  respect  to  BC-based  media.  The  law 
provides  no  government  prosecution  of 
offenders.  Instead,  it  permits  any  citizen 
to  seek  an  injunction  against  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  Boston  Globe  received  dozens  of  calls 
about  the  full-page  New  Yorker  magazine 
ad  containing  excerpts  from  an  article  on 
the  salmonella  outbreak  nearly  six  years 
ago  at  the  hospital.  The  ad  failed  to 
mention  any  dates,  giving  many  readers 
the  impression  that  the  hospital  was  ex¬ 
periencing  another  outbreak  of  food  poi¬ 
soning.  .  .  .  Parade  on  October  17  will 
distribute  a  full-color,  8-page  insert  full 
of  recipes  and  coupons  for  Chef  Boy-ar- 
dee  products. .  .  .  Polaroid  Corp.  of  Canada 
has  begun  a  $450,000  multi-media  ad 
campaign  that  will  run  for  16  weeks  in  44 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Western  Publishing  is 
launching  one  of  the  largest  consumer  ad 
efforts  on  products  of  their  type — books, 
games,  toys,  puzzles,  etc. — ever  undertak¬ 
en  in  this  field.  N.  W.  Ayer  has  created 
1000-line  ads  for  insertion  in  56  newspa¬ 
pers  offering  a  full  color  4x6  Hippo 
poster;  a  1,050-line  insertion  promoting 
Golden  Books  in  56  papers;  and  500-line 
ad  wdth  50^  off  coupons  on  Whitman  puz¬ 
zles  and  games  to  run  in  56  papers  .  .  . 
New  York  Nev's  plans  to  publish  a  ‘pull¬ 
out”  Boat  Show  section  on  January  23  to 
coincide  with  the  first  weekend  of  the 
New  York  Boat  Show.  .  .  .  Broadcast 
Advertisers  Reports  is  supplying  Televi¬ 
sion  Bureau  of  Advertising  with  a  new 
annual  report  that  shows  local/retail  ex¬ 
penditures  by  company.  According  to 
TvB,  196  local  advertisers  spent  $250,000 
or  more  in  tv  last  year.  Five  department 
store  chains  and  groups  of  stores  were 
among  the  top  25. 


Tv  viewing  crisis.  A  special  Louis  Har¬ 
ris  Poll  in  Life  magazine  (September  10) 
is  must  reading  for  advertisers  who  don’t 
believe  in  print  advertising.  Harris  cate¬ 
gorizes  the  heaviest  tv  viewers  as  “lonely 
and  alienated.”  The  busy  and  influential 
person,  who  is  affluent  and  better  edu¬ 
cated,  has  lowered  his  viewing  time  to 
about  tw'o  hours  a  day,  Harris  found.  A 
majority  (63%  among  college-educated) 
said  they  usually  divided  their  attention, 
reading  newspapers  while  watching  tv. 
Commercials  are  reported  to  be  a  major 
irritant.  On  the  basis  of  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  tv,  Harris  reported:  Only 
blacks  are  “satisfied  and  watching  more.” 
Those  that  are  “watching  less  but  consid¬ 
er  programs  they  do  watch  to  be  better” 
include  college-educated,  single  people, 
between  18  and  49,  and  those  with  incomes 
over  $10,000.  Those  who  are  “watching 
more  but  consider  programs  they  do 
watch  to  be  worse”  include  many  with  an 
8th  grade  education,  widowed  and  di¬ 
vorced,  people  over  65  and  those  with 
family  incomes  under  $5,000.  These  are 
the  viewers  typically  most  dependent  on 
tv.  Those  watching  less  and  consider  pro¬ 
grams  worse”  include  the  50-64  age 
group,  white-collar,  and  skilled  workers 
with  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000. 
This  grouping  was  once  considered  the 
heart  of  the  tv  audience. 

• 

Journalists’  safe 
conduct  cards  on 
fall  agenda  at  UN 

Named  by  Secretary  General  U.  Thant, 
six  newspapermen  and  a  lawyer  are  meet¬ 
ing  at  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  through  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  to  advance  international 
procedures  for  issuance  of  safe-conduct 
cards  for  journalists. 

A  preliminary  draft  intemational  con¬ 
vention  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  provides  that  a  journalist 
on  such  a  mission  may  hold  a  card  that 
would  be  issued  by  an  intemational  pro¬ 
fessional  committee. 

The  group  of  newsmen,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  consultant  jurist,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Secretary  General  to 
submit  to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  recommendations  and  a 
draft  protocol  prescribing  the  composi¬ 
tion,  duties,  and  methods  of  the  projected 
international  committee. 

Members  of  the  group  are : 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  executive 
vice-president.  New  York  Times; 

Aly  H.  Gammal,  managing  director,  Al- 
Ahram,  Cairo. 

Rene  Kerremans,  secretary  general. 
National  Syndicate  of  Journalists, 
France; 

Tibor  Koves,  correspondent,  Hungarian 
Telegraph  Bureau; 

Emigdio  Maraboto,  secretary,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Editors  of  Daily  Newspapers  of 
the  Mexican  Republic; 

B.  R.  Vats,  secretary  general,  Indian 
Federation  of  Working  Journalists; 

R.  J.  Wilhelm,  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 
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The  15%  commission — ^pro  and  con 

Ad  salesmen's  roundtable 

No.  17  in  a  series 


Would  discontinuance  of  the  I!i%  media  commission  system 
have  a  good  or  bad  effect  on  print  advertising? 

— George  S.  Cohan,  senior  vicepresident,  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
Inc.: 

The  actual  question  of  abolishing  the  15%  commission  was 
settled  over  15  years  ago  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
United  States  District  Court,  in  a  consent  decree  where  the 
United  States  of  America  was  the  plaintiff,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  various  publishing 
groups  were  consenting  defendants  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  never  again  1)  establish  commissions,  2)  keep  anybody 
from  splitting  fees,  3)  deny  credit  or  commissions  to  anybody 
acting  as  an  agency,  4)  establish  standards  or  qualifications 
for  judging  whether  anbody  was  an  agency,  5)  stop  any 
other  medium  from  doing  business  with  anybody,  6)  estab¬ 
lishing  rates  to  be  charged  advertisers  not  employing  an 
agency,  or  7)  require  the  publishing  of  a  rate  card. 

There’s  more,  but  you  get  the  idea.  Nobody  is  forced  to 
pay  the  15%  commission.  No  advertiser  today  has  to  pay  it. 
No  agency  has  to  collect  it.  No  medium  is  required  to  observe 
it. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  fallacies  voiced  by  opponents  of 
the  commission  system. 

Fallacy  #1 :  “The  agencies  work  for  the  media.”  Is  there 
any  agency  man  who  thinks  he  works  for  the  media?  We 
work  for  our  clients.  We  consult  with  our  client,  make  plans 
he  approves,  and  place  ads — or  do  other  kinds  of  work  he 
wants  us  to  do  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  commission- 
able  media.  The  media  accept  what  we  tell  them  we  are  going 
to  send.  Media  and  agencies  don’t  gang  up  and  tell  the  adver¬ 
tiser  what  he’s  going  to  do.  We  are  the  agent  for  the  client, 
not  the  media. 

Fallacy  #2:  “Party  B  is  paid  by  Party  C  to  do  something 
for  Party  A  and  that’s  bad.”  This  is  a  quote  by  Robert 
Townsend,  the  unemployed  ex-chief  of  Avis.  It  is  fashionable 
to  quote  him,  but  the  premise  is  false.  The  advertiser — “A” 
— pays  the  agency  “B”,  who  keeps  15%  and  forw’ards  85% 
on  to  “C”,  the  media.  I’ve  never  heard  of  any  agency  re¬ 
ceiving  money  from  a  publication.  I  also  never  heard  of  any 
advertiser  who  did  not  know  he  was  compensating  or  paying 
his  agency.  Whether  the  retained  15%  was  too  much  or  too 
little  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  between  agency  and  client — 
not  between  agency  and  media. 

Fallacy  #3:  “The  15%  has  given  rise  to  house  agencies, 
creative  boutiques,  media  buying  services — all  of  them  fore¬ 
runners  of  doom.”  More  baloney.  Tight  dollars  give  rise  to 
the  house  agency  trend.  It’s  an  attempt  to  save  money,  but 
it’s  not  new.  House  agencies  come  and  go,  and  some  stay, 
but  they’ve  never  been  a  practical  long-term  answer  unless 
they  are  big  enough,  like  GE’s  to  actually  attract  and  hold 
good  people.  Boutiques  and  media  buying  services  are  just 
groups  who  see  a  chance  to  make  a  living  by  specializing, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  work  is  being  piece-mealed  out 
by  house  agencies.  Every  industry  undergoes  changes  and 
innovations.  Why  should  we  be  immune  or  protected  from 
change?  If  we  cannot  adapt,  we  will,  and  should,  die  like 
the  dinosaurs.  But  the  w’hole  thing  does  not  pivot  on  a  per¬ 
centage  figure,  but  rather  on  the  substantive  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  render  discernible  value  to  our  clients. 

Incidentally,  the  media  buying  services  get  their  impetus 
from  TV  and  radio  buying,  where  package  deals,  barter,  and 
price-cutting  are  common.  They  have  not  been  much  of  a 
factor  in  print  advertising,  and  won’t  be  unless  publications 
start  making  deals  with  their  85%. 


Most  publishers  I  talk  to  wince  at  the  thought  of  the  chaos 
that  would  result  from  every  advertiser  placing  his  own 
space,  sending  in  insertion  orders  on  paper  napkins  or  worse, 
at  happenstance  intervals,  negotiating  a  new  rate  each  time. 
Let’s  face  it:  agencies  do  bring  order  and  standardization  to 
media-buying,  and  most  publishers  appreciate  this.  Neither 
are  our  clients  clamoring  for  the  fee  system,  or  demanding 
that  we  do  away  with  commissions. 

For  better  or  worse,  it  provides  a  base  or  datum  point  for 
establishing  a  compensation  arrangement  between  agency  and 
client.  It  is  familiar,  and  corporate  managers  don’t  feel 
threatened  by  it.  They  understand  it  well  enough  to  buy  it 
over  and  over  again.  Like  several  other  kinds  of  long-term 
reputable  businesses,  such  as  security  dealers,  and  travel 
agencies,  and  almost  every  kind  of  broker,  jobber,  or  retailer, 
it  is  a  percentage  of  the  action — a  fixed  piece  of  the  business 
which  stays  behind  to  pay  for  services  rendered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  reality  it  no  longer  forms  the  sole 
basis  for  compensation  for  very  many  agencies.  All  agencies 
charge  some  fees.  It  is  inexorable  in  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  that,  as  we  offer  more  services  other  than  placing  ads  in 
media,  we  must  be  paid  for  it  by  some  other  method. 

«  «  • 

Hurting  the  advertising  business 

— Al  Ries,  president,  Ries  Cappiello  Colwell  Inc.: 

For  some  time,  our  agency  has  felt  that  the  15  percent 
agency  commission  system  was  hurting  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  So  in  July,  1969  we  wrote  to  207  publishers  of  business 
publications  and  suggested  that  it  was  in  their  best  interests 
to  abolish  the  system. 

Out  of  74  replies,  just  three  publishers  expressed  a  desire 
to  retain  the  commission  system.  Fifty-one  publishers  indi¬ 
cated  a  preference  for  abolishing  the  system  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  21  publishers  were  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  publisher  felt  he  could 
not  drop  the  commission  system  until  “the  big  publishers  do 
it  first.” 

A  change  in  something  as  basic  as  the  commission  system 
cannot  happen  overnight  and  furthermore  will  probably  not 
happen  without  the  support  of  the  man  who  pays  the  bills, 
the  advertiser. 

In  the  past  few  years,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  becom¬ 
ing  disenchanted  with  the  system.  With  this  kind  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  what  keeps  the  15  percent  alive?  I’m  convinced  the  com¬ 
mission  system  would  collapse  overnight  without  the  con¬ 
tinuing  support  of  a  small,  but  powerful  group. 

“The  commissions  allowed  by  media  have  been  and  are  a 
major  incentive  of  the  advertising  agency  business.  Thus, 
media  shift  to  agencies  not  only  the  creation  of  successful 
advertising,  but  also  the  active  selling  of  advertising  service.” 

— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Commissions  are  a  major  incentive  of  the  advertising 
agency  business.  But  an  incentive  that  benefits  one  medium  at 
the  expense  of  another  and  corrodes  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  an  agency  and  its  clients. 

To  earn  its  15  percent,  an  agency  must  invest  considerably 
more  creative  time  per  dollar  of  print  media  than  per  dollar 
of  broadcast. 

As  salaries  have  gone  up,  agencies  have  been  under  finan- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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It’s  time  for  the  slopes — 
ski  buffs  have  typewriters 


By  Jim  Scott 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  ski  nuts 
seek  column  jobs  with  daily  newspapers. 

It’s  not  that  they  want  to  become  in¬ 
stant  columnists  but  rather  that  they 
want  to  ski  for  free. 

The  pressure  is  heaviest  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  because  it’s  close  to 
so  many  fine  ski  resorts  and  there’s  a 
bountiful  number  of  suburban  papers 
lacking  the  manpower  to  cover  the  ever- 
expanding  sports  world. 

In  the  1950s,  when  the  aborning  ski 
areas  cried  for  customers,  they  provided 
not  only  free  skiing  for  writers  but  also 
lodging,  meals  and  even  booze.  So  the  win¬ 
tertime  freelancers  were  happy  to  write 
for  nothing  in  return  for  the  privileges. 

Today,  with  most  ski  areas  jammed,  the 
freeloading  is  restricted— and  most  ski 
writers  now  are  paid.  But  all  are  skiers, 
of  course. 

However,  several  early-day  skiwriters 
who  have  no  connection  with  a  newspaper 
continue  to  write  skiing  for  their  children 
are  now  keen  for  the  bright,  white  hills. 
And  skiing  can  be  a  most  expensive  sport — 
without  a  “connection.” 

In  this  group  are  Dick  Dahl,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  rice  farmer,  who  long  has  written 
skiing  for  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record, 
and  Art  Rudd,  a  Marysville  businessman, 
who  writes  for  the  Democrat  in  his  town. 
Don  Thompson,  a  teacher  in  a  private 
school  in  Reno,  continues  to  write  skiing 
for  the  Nevada  State  Journal. 

Non-editorial  employes  of  newspapers 
also  have  scored  as  ski  writers.  They  have 
two  extra  forces  going  for  them,  viz.: 
delivery  of  copy  is  less  of  a  problem,  and 
they  also  are  in  strategic  position  to  howl 
long  and  loud  if  their  column  is  cut. 

A1  Augur,  a  ski  nut  who  wore  a  beard 
even  before  it  was  fashionable,  has  pres¬ 
sured  the  sports  editors  on  the  papers 
where  he’s  worked  in  advertising  to  use 
him  as  their  ski  writer.  Nowadays,  A1 
writes  for  the  Richmond  Independent, 
where  he’s  also  employed  in  advertising. 

The  talented  Hal  Roberts,  a  printer  at 
the  San  Mateo  Times,  has  done  more  to 
popularize  the  sport  of  skiing  than  any 
other  writer.  He  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Ski  Writers  Association, 
fought  long  for  safety  on  the  slopes  and 
helped  stage  zillions  of  races. 

Since  the  early  1950s,  Roberts  has  done 
ski  columns  for  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Inc.,  including  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune. 

Husband-wife  teams 

Those  who  live  around  Lake  Tahoe  can 
claim  they  have  the  “inside  edge”  on  ski 
reporting.  The  best  here  are  two  husband- 
wife  writing  teams. 

Chapman  (Chappie)  Wentworth  has 
never  been  far  from  skiing  since  he 
starred  in  the  sport  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
late  1930s.  As  the  editor  of  the  Dunsmuir 
News  in  the  early  1950s,  he  was  largely 


responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Mt. 
Shasta  ski  area. 

In  recent  years  Chappie  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Janet  Thorn,  have  been  editing 
and  working  on  papers  around  Lake  Ta¬ 
hoe,  and  now  they  have  quite  a  ski  syndi¬ 
cation  going  for  them. 

Kit  Carson  White,  a  Donner  T.ake  real- 
estate  broker,  and  his  spouse,  Vi,  also  do 
considerable  ski  writing  for  Lake  Tahoe 
publications.  Throughout  much  of  the 
19508,  Carson  wrote  skiing  for  the  San 
Frnvjcisco  Examiner.  A  skier  himself. 
White  was  co-founder  with  Eric  Johnson, 
a  ski  radio  newsman,  of  the  hilarious  Bar¬ 
rel  Stave  Olympics  at  the  Powder  Bowl, 
designed  as  a  memorial  for  the  Squaw 
Valley  Olvmpics  of  1960,  just  over  the 
hill 

There  are  still  events  today  at  which 
ski  writers  and  their  families  are  royally 
entertained,  including  the  Veterans’  race 
in  March,  staged  by  Earl  Purdy,  founder 
and  owner  of  Doge  Ridge,  and  the  big  pro 
races  at  Heavenly  Valley,  in  which  Har- 
rah’s  Club  has  helped  out  with  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Column  cuts  expenses 

Although  the  gratuities  have  lessened, 
the  price  of  ski  tickets  keep  going  up. 
Thus  the  rush  for  “connections”  goes  on 
each  fall.  No  wonder.  The  ski  buff  figures 
a  newspaper  column  can  save  him  $1,000 
a  season. 

It  makes  for  sticky  situations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Phil  Marcus  used  to  do  a  free  ski 
column  for  the  Richmond  Independent. 
When  the  Hayward  Review  offered  to  pay 
him,  he  naturally  made  the  switch.  At  the 
same  time,  he  turned  his  Richmond  con¬ 
nection  over  to  his  wife,  Macie,  a  member 
of  the  Ski  Patrol. 

(Jim  Scott  is  a  freelance  sports  writer 
who  frequently  contributes  articles  to 
E&P). 


Two  years  later,  Sid  Hoos,  then  Hay¬ 
ward  sports  editor,  decided  skiing  should 
be  handled  by  his  own  expanding  staff. 

Phil  now  was  out  in  the  cold.  He 
couldn’t  return  to  Richmond,  for  he  had 
lost  control  over  Macie.  They  were  di¬ 
vorced. 

With  winter  coming  on,  Phil  was  fran¬ 
tic.  However,  he  finally  made  a  “con¬ 
nection”  with  the  UPI. 

Veteran  ski  writers  will  never  forget 
those  gay  days  in  the  early  1950s  when 
both  Dodge  Ridge  and  Heavenly  Valley 
brought  busloads  of  newsmen  up  for  their 
Snowballs.  With  them  came  scores  of 
models  who  served  as  cocktail  hostesses  on 
the  buses  and  who  later  took  part  in  the 
beauty  contests  in  the  snow. 

Something,  as  you  might  imagine,  al¬ 
ways  happened  on  these  lively  junkets.  On 
one  to  Dodge  Ridge,  Eric  Johnson,  the 
resort’s  publicist,  broke  up  a  fight  between 
two  ski  writers  over  the  right  to  sit  by  a 
lovely  model,  Rosemarie  Johnson. 

Romance  on  the  slopes 

In  the  process,  Johnson  met  Johnson. 
And  they  were  married  after  Eric  had 
gained  a  divorce.  The  Johnsons  a  few 
years  later  also  were  divorced,  but  Eric  is 
still  schussing  the  mountains,  still  report¬ 
ing  snow  depths  on  his  KGO  radio  show. 

So  many  of  the  so-called  ski  writers 
couldn’t  be  depended  upon.  When  I  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  I 
had  a  visit  late  one  fall  afternoon  from  a 
Walnut  Creek  woman.  She  simply  had  to 
write  a  ski  column  for  our  paper.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  charge. 

“I’ve  tried  ski  nuts  before,”  I  said.  "Af¬ 
ter  a  few  weeks  they  usually  vanish.  And 
I’ve  wound  up  doing  the  column  myself.” 

“Oh,  this  couldn’t  happen  with  me,”  she 
promised.  “I’m  a  bom  writer.” 

Agreeing  to  try  her  out,  I  handed  her  a 
supply  of  Gazette  stationery. 

She  said  her  first  report  would  be  on  an 
airline  trip  to  Mammoth  Mountain,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sierra,  where  a  new 
lodg-e  was  opening. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Mammoth  party, 
the  airline  called  to  ask  if  I  had  used  the 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


George  Cannon  and  Cris  Kurich  enjoy  the  scenery  at  the  Heavenly  Valley  Snow  Queen  festival. 
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The  ski  buffs 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


photos  provided  my  writer.  I  had  to  say  I 
hadn’t  seen  her  since  she  first  stopped. 
Nor  did  I  see  her  again.  But  I  did  hear 
later  she  had  worked  the  dodge  on  another 
paper. 

The  longest  sustained  ski  column  natu¬ 
rally  was  the  product  of  a  real  writer — 
turned  ski  buff.  Bill  Berry  for  21  years 
was  the  New  York  News’  correspondent 
in  Reno  before  he  retired  in  1961.  Bill 
started  his  ski  writing  on  the  side  in  1928. 
From  1946  until  illness  forced  his  retir- 
ment  in  1969,  this  foot-in-the-forest  repor¬ 
ter  had  been  the  ski  writer  for  the 
Sacraminto  Bee.  (The  Bee  now  uses 
Chappie  Wentworth.) 

Unlike  the  other  correspondents,  Berry 
was  a  full-timer  who  prowled  the  Sierra 
for  his  stories  and  who  got  premium  pay 
for  his  efforts. 

Some  of  the  best  copy  on  those  early  ski 
junkets  was  provided  by  the  writers  them¬ 
selves.  At  a  party  opening  Heavenly  Val¬ 
ley  in  1950,  Bill  Dunbar,  a  football  writer 
for  the  Oakland  Tribune  assigned  to  the 
aborning  sport,  took  the  chair  lift  up  the 
eerie  face  of  the  mountain. 

Although  he  had  never  been  on  skis 
before,  the  intrepid  Dunbar  came  dovTi 
the  precipice  as  if  chased  by  an  avalan¬ 
che.  Somehow,  after  numerous  spills.  Bill 
managed  the  terrifying  descent  without 
injury.  But  he  hasn’t  been  on  skis  since. 

Sharper  writing 

Once  handled  entirely  by  ski  buffs,  ski 
writing  is  becoming  sharper  and  more  ap¬ 
pealing  as  staffers  enter  the  field. 

By  far  the  best  job  is  being  done  by  Bob 
Lochner  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s 
Sporting  Green.  But  then  he  has  a  two-fold 
advantage.  Not  only  is  Bob  a  skilled 
writer  but  he  also  happens  to  be  the 
makeup  man  for  the  section.  Thus  he’s 
able  to  bring  together  several  times  a 
week  a  striking  winter  layout  of  photos 
and  prose. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  also  uses 
a  sports  staffer,  Miles  Ottenheimer,  for  its 
ski  writing.  The  San  Jose  News  makes 
use  of  another  ski  buff,  Walt  Roessing, 
who  doubles  as  a  freelance  writer. 

Don  Zupan,  sports  editor  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times’  Green  Sheet,  now  pressing 
the  100,000  mark  in  circulation,  has  had 
an  ideal  ski  writer  the  past  three  years  in 
a  staff  photographer.  Bob  Sibilia.  “Bob 
not  only  writes  a  breezy  column,”  said 
Zupan,  “but  he  enlivens  it  with  appealing 
photos.” 

Dave  Beronio,  sports  editor  of  the  Val¬ 
lejo  Times-Herald,  says  he’d  be  glad  to 
see  the  disappearance  of  ski  buffs  from 
the  sports  pages  of  the  nation. 

“I’ve  seen  them  operate  in  the  1950s,” 
explained  Dave.  “They  run  up  big  enter¬ 
tainment  bills,  and  -even  bring  along 
friends.  And,  when  they  are  not  members 
of  your  staff,  you  have  no  control  over 
them.” 


Beat  patterns  are  changed 
for  more  interesting  paper 


Can  the  smaller  daily  offer  its  readers 
high-quality  in-depth  coverage  of  the  sort 
usually  found  only  in  better  metropolitan 
newspapers? 

The  Eureka  (Calif.)  Times-Standard 
(circ.  27,000)  thinks  it  can  and  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  experiment  in  local  news 
management  to  prove  its  point. 

The  nine-man  local  staff  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  to  eliminate  the  traditional  city 
hall,  courthouse  beats  and  under  a  new 
city  editor  reporters  are  concentrating  on 
in-depth  and  background  stories  in  this 
lumber  and  fishing  port  city  on  Califor¬ 
nia’s  isolated  North  Coast. 

“We  began  our  reorganization  in  May,” 
explained  managing  editor  Dan  Walters, 
27,  “following  several  months  of  detailed 
study  of  beat  structure,  days  and  hours  of 
coverage.”  Walters  took  over  the  MB’s 
slot  in  April,  although  he  had  been  on  the 
scene  since  January  to  conduct  his 
studies. 

The  change  shifted  into  high  gear  in 
August  with  the  arrival  of  city  editor 
Harold  Kitching,  29,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Grants  Pass,  (Ore.)  Daily  Couri¬ 
er. 

Beats  of  common  interest 

The  staff  has  been  reorganized  into 
what  Walters  calls  “beats  of  common  in¬ 
terest.” 

There  is  an  environmental  affairs  re¬ 
porter,  for  example,  whose  beat  includes 
all  private  and  public  agencies  dealing 
with  environmental  problems.  “His  beat 
might  take  him  to  the  courthouse,  to  city 
hall,  the  federal  building,  the  state  agen¬ 
cies,  the  college,  private  timber  compan¬ 
ies,  etc.,  Walters  says.  “He  goes  anj’where 
environmental  matters  might  be  found.” 

Chief  among  this  reporter’s  current  sto¬ 
ries  are  controversies  over  forest  prac¬ 
tices,  pulp  mill  odor  and  nuclear  energy. 

Another  innovation  is  the  “human 
affairs  writer”  whose  beat  includes  the 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  charities, 
hospitals  and  similar  agencies.  This  beat, 
in  recent  weeks,  has  produced  stories  such 
as  an  experimental  and  controversial 
method  of  sterilization  for  women  being 
used  in  the  county  hospital.  In  the  works 
are  stories  on  abortion,  unwed  mothers 
and  health  care. 

“Again,”  says  Walters,  “this  beat  is 
distinguished  by  its  not  being  confined  to 
one  level  of  government  or  some  other 
artificial  restriction.  She  goes  where  the 
news  is,  w'hether  it  be  in  the  office  of  a 
minister  or  the  waiting  room  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  Her  contacts  in  the  medical-welfare- 
religion  community  bring  us  the  sort  of 
stories  we  need  to  cover  this  difficult  area 
of  human  activity.” 

An  economics  reporter  is  responsible 
not  only  for  so-called  “business  news,  but 
handles  coverage  of  labor  unions,  lumber, 
fishing,  construction,  etc. 

“We  determined  that  certain  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  essentially  economic 
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in  nature,”  says  Walters,  “and  placed 
them  under  our  ‘economics  writer.’  They 
include  building  departments,  tax  as¬ 
sessors,  state  highway  offices,  etc.” 

Among  projects  in  the  works  for  this 
writer  is  an  in-depth  study  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  retail  business  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“We  carried  this  same  theme  through  in 
other  area,”  says  Walters.  The  staff  also 
has  an  education  writer,  a  regional  affairs 
writer,  a  police-courts  writer  and  a  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter. 

The  editor  continued,  “One  problem  fac¬ 
ing  any  newspaper,  but  which  hits  hardest 
at  the  smaller  paper,  is  the  public  meet¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  at  almost  any  given 
moment,  some  agency  or  another  is  having 
a  hearing  or  a  meeting  or  something  and 
traditionally  these  have  been  staffed. 

“The  problem  is  that  after  one  staffs 
these  sessions,  it  leaves  very  little  time 
for  anj-thing  truly  important. 

“We  haven’t  solved  the  problem,  and 
never  will  entirely.  But  we’ve  tried  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  a  monster  by  in¬ 
structing  our  staff  to  cover  such  sessions 
and  their  routine  business  in  a  very  brief 
and  routine  fashion,  spending  a  minimum 
of  time.  That  hopefully  leaves  more  time 
for  the  more  important  work. 

Minor  items  erased 

“Likewise,  we’ve  reduced  sharply  the 
time  and  space  we  devote  to  very  minor 
news  items.  We’ve  wiped  out  whole  catego¬ 
ries  of  coverage  such  as  minor  court 
cases,  reasoning  that  such  news  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  only  a  few  people  at  best  and 
thus  can’t  justify  the  time  and  space  it 
takes.  During  the  time  it  takes  to  write  up 
50  drunken  driving  cases,  our  reporter 
can  produce  a  good  piece  on  the  increas¬ 
ing  problem  of  drunken  driving  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  much-broader  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  readers.” 

This  change  is  not  without  its  peril. 
Persons  who  had  been  used  to  having 
their  pluggers  and  puffs  printed  regularly 
have  been  disappointed  and  sometimes  an¬ 
gered.  “We  try  to  print  everything  that  is 
legitimate  news,  even  though  it  be  only 
one  paragraph,”  says  Walters,  “but  the 
puffers  have  got  to  go,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  manpow'er  is  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted  on  them.” 

There  is  one  side  benefit,  however.  In  a 
couple  of  cases  the  rejected  puffs  have 
become  paid  advertisements  and  that,  in 
turn,  finances  more  newshole  for  the  legi¬ 
timate  news. 

The  evolution  of  the  Times-Standard 
newsroom  is  not  complete.  There  is  still 
training  underway,  both  of  the  staff  and 
of  the  readers  who  will  find  a  new  look  in 
their  117-year-old  newspaper.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  will  spread  to  makeup,  society,  sports 
and  photography  as  well.  A  vigorous  edi¬ 
torial  policy  has  been  adopted — conserva¬ 
tive  in  tone — featuring  nothing  but  lo¬ 
cally  written  editorials. 
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But  don’t  forget  image  quality.  Combined, 
they  make  photocomposition  the  way  of  the 
future.  That’s  why  we’re  constantly  improving 
on  what’s  already  the  most  extensive  line  of 
photocomposition  materials  available. 
Our  new  Kodak  Versamat  Processor,  Model  17, 
for  example,  will  cope  with  any  typesetter  size 
or  speed  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Improved  Kodak  Ektamatic  Photomechanical 
Paper,  Grade  S,  offers  users  of  second-  and 
third-generation  equipment  new  speed,  stability 
and  emulsion  consistency.  And  our  improved 
Photocomposition  Litho  Plate  now  lets  you  set 
directly  onto  a  printing  surface  that 
lies  flat  and  can  be  imposed. 

These  new  products  make  sure 
that  we  stay  one  step  ahead  of 
your  needs.  We  already  have 
the  right  product  in  a  size  that 
9  will  keep  your  phototypesetter 
»  or  photolettering  machine 

rnmggg/ttgjm  humming.  Good  evidence  that 

F  I  photocomposition  confidence 

is  something  you  can  buy 
. . .  from  Kodak. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  th  is  ad vertisement. 


Kodak  filmsy  papers, 
for  photocon^osition. 


irocessors 
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Press  photographer:  a  composite  picture 


The  average  press  photographer  in 
Connecticut  has  been  in  the  field  15.18 
years,  with  his  present  company  11.3 
years,  and  shoots  an  average  of  5.1  daily 
assignments,  according  to  a  survey  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Connecticut  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

Results  of  the  study  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  Brooks,  ])resident  of  the 
association  and  staff  photographer  for  the 
Danbury  News-Times.  Questionnaires 
dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  categories 
including  assignments,  film  editing,  proc¬ 
essing,  outside  work,  ownership  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  cars,  additional  education  plans, 
and  professional  viewpoints. 

Assignments,  according  to  the  study, 
are  made  mainly  by  the  city  editor,  49.1%; 
by  department  head  22.5;  photo  editor, 
17.5%,  and  regional  editor,  10.5%.  In  de¬ 
scending  order,  most  frequently  mentioned 
types  of  assignments  were  police-fire, 
group  .shots  sports,  civic  clubs,  government 
and  women’s  (about  the  same).  It  was  in¬ 
dicated  minimal  time  is  devoted  to  studio, 
newspaper  advertising,  and  “other”  cate¬ 
gories. 

Processing  and  editing 

Almost  90%  of  the  photographers  ))ro- 
cess  their  own  photos,  while  55.3';t  said 
they  edit  their  owm  photos. 

Selection  of  photos  is  initially  made  by 
55.4%  of  the  photogiaphers;  20%,  photo 


editor;  16.9%,  city  editor;  6.2%,  depart¬ 
ment  head,  and  1.5%,  regional  editor.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  roughly  the  same  for  cropping. 
Respondents  estimated  85.9%  of  photos 
turned  in  are  published. 

As  to  equipment,  67.3%  said  they  feel 
they  are  working  with  adequate  tools,  and 
71.4%  said  lab  conditions  are  satisfactory. 
Of  the  69.5%  who  use  35mm  cameras,  own¬ 
ership  averages  2.43  units.  Of  25.5%  who 
use  2%  cameras,  ownership  averages  2.04 
units.  Users  of  4x5  cameras  were  5%  of 
the  total. 

In  the  financial  picture,  57.7%  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  companies  which  pay  for  the 
equipment.  Almost  9  )%  of  the  respondents 
are  exclusive  users  of  equipment  assigned 
to  them. 

Personal  cars  used 

A  personal  car  is  used  in  business  by 
88.8%  and  67.8%  of  the  cars  have  AM  ra¬ 
dio;  8.9%.  two-way  radio,  and  10.7%,  po¬ 
lice  radios.  The  auto  averages  147.9  miles 
per  week  for  the  company,  with  reim- 
buisement  averaging  9.14  cents  per  mile. 

Average  year  of  the  car  is  1968;  re¬ 
placements  every  3.6  years.  About  93% 
said  their  company  does  not  pay  for  auto 
insurance. 

Approximately  93%  said  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  work  outside  the  company, 
70.77c  saying  it  cannot  be  on  company 
time  and  81.1 7o  adding  photos  may  be 


processed  in  newspaper  facilities. 

Motivation  for  photographs  was  given 
as;  40.37o,  by  the  public;  31.67c,  editor; 
15.8%,  the  photographer  himself;  and 
12.3%,  publisher.  Reporting  they  some¬ 
times  editorialize  in  their  photos  were 
82.57o,  and  most  feel  this  is  proper. 

Planning  on  continuing  general  educa¬ 
tion  are  63.37c,  with  51.27c  planning  on 
continuing  in  press  photography  to  a 
greater  extent.  And  38.57c  plan  to  keep 
their  photographic  educational  rate  about 
the  same.  Respondents  subscribe  to  an  av¬ 
erage  3.7  magazines  in  the  field. 

Questionnaires  went  to  CNPA  members. 
National  Press  Photographer  Association 
members,  and  to  managment  of  news 
gathering  oi’ganizations. 

CNPA  president  Brooks  commented, 
“The  one  thing  that  stands  out  is  the  lack 
of  consistent  procedures  in  news  gather¬ 
ing  photographic  operations  in  the  state." 

Jon  Sinish,  photographer-reporter  for 
the  Bridgeport  Post  and  president  of  Sin¬ 
ish  Communications  of  Westport,  adminis¬ 
tering  the  survey  commented  on  the  need 
for  information  so  that  photographers 
could  compare  their  situations  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis. 

Observations  on  the  greatest  fault  with 
press  photography  included:  too  many 
posed  and  group  photos,  too  many  mean¬ 
ingless  assignments;  hack,  one  shot  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  unimaginative  editors. 


designed  to  predate  the  new  TV  MAGAZINES 

_ 7V2"  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 

MOST  DAILIES ...  ms  are  read  daily 


Cole  101  ^ 


^  48  pages 

''  24,000  copies  per  hour 


QUARTER-FOLDER  A 
TWO-KNIFE  TRIMMER 


Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  . . .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 


Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 
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Company  . 

Nature  or  Ousiness 
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State . Zip 
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Your  introduction  to 
the  people  Nixon  wiU  be 
talking  to  in  China. 

Harvard  University  Press 

B  79  Garden  Street  h 

I  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138  I 

Gentlemen: 

■  Enclosed  is  $ in  cash,  check  or  money  order  H 

(no  cod’s)  for copies  (postpaid)  of  the 

■  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Chinese  Communism.  H 

Name _ _ _ 

I  Title _ I 

■  Firm _ ■ 

®  Street _ _ _ ® 

I  City - I 

^^^State _ _ Zip _ _ _ 

And  the  people 
behind  the  people. 


The  impact  of  the  President’s  intended  visit  to 
China  has  been  to  alter  dramatically  the  course 
of  U.S.-China  relations.  Inevitably,  it  is  felt. 
Communist  China  will  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Yet,  few  people  in  this  country  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  shape  the  events  in  China’s  history 
during  the  past  forty  years.  Who  are  these 
people? 

The  Biographic  Dictionary  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  is  the  only  biographical  dictionary, 
in  any  language,  encompassing  the  period 
from  die  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  1921  to  the  mid-1960’s. 

Virtually  every  fact  of  Chinese  Communist 
history  has  been  dealt  with  in  one  or  another 
of  the  433  biographies.  And  most  biographies 
contain  more  information  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  single  source. 

It  can  be  regarded,  without  question,  as  the 


research  tool  for  journalists  concerned  with 
contemporary  Communist  China. 

Very  soon,  every  journalist  will  be  con¬ 
cerned.  Including  you. 

Biographic  Dictionary 
of  Chinese  Communism 
Donald  W.  Klein  &  Anne  B.  Clark 

(Two  Volumes)  $30.00 
Harvard  East  Asian  Series,  57 

"...a  series  of  carefully  researched,  readable  essays 
that  bestow  human  reality  on... Chinese  Communist 
leaders  known  mostly  to  newspaper  readers  as  unpro¬ 
nounceable  names. 

...as  long  as  the  present  generation  of  Chinese  rulers 
are  alive,  the  ‘Biographic  Dictionary’  will  be  in¬ 
valuable.”  —  The  Washington  Post 

Harvard  University  Press 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
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SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 


Indianapolis, 


SHAITSTAIili 

MAT  DETECTOR 


For  over  16  years  . . .  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  “brain"  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during  tape  composition,  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out .  .  .  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 
By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

The  Ecenmg  Gazette  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  a  member  of 
an  exclusive  club:  American  newspapers  that  use  a  Square 
Serifs  headline  schedule. 

By  my  records — admittedly  less  than  official  and  thus 
secret  -there  are  only  about  a  half-dozen  dailies  using  the 
Squares.  Such  Square  Serifs — technically  Egyptian  Squares 
-  -are  called  Memphis,  Cairo  and  Karnak,  all  properly  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  Stymie,  whatever  its  geographic  connotations! 

The  Sciuares  make  good  headletters  and  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  more  papers  haven’t  adopted  them. 

In  hot  metal,  choice  of  headletters  is  severely  limited.  Sans 
Serifs,  such  as  Spartan,  Tempo,  Vogue  and  Future,  and  the 
Bodoni  Bolds,  a  Modern  Roman,  dress  most  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies.  Century,  a  Transition  .1  Roman,  and  Cheltenham, 
an  Olystyle,  dress  a  couple. 

After  that,  the  Squares  are  all  that’s  left. 

Fortunately,  if  you’re  in  photjtype,  your  choice  is  wider 
.  .  .  and  more  interesting. 

Optima — technically  a  Gothic  but  actually  a  Roman  with 
the  serifs  removed — is  a  dandy.  The  Clarendons  are  good, 
too.  And  Caledonia  Bold  ...  ah!  there’s  a  beauty! 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

A  headletter  must  be  highly  legible. 

It  must  have  a  good  character  count  without  being  con¬ 
densed. 

It  should  have  Roman  and  Italic,  Perpendicular  and 
Oblique,  forms. 

It  must  be  available  on  the  keyboard  through  36-point  and 
match  on  the  Ludlow  or  photographic  equivalent. 

It  ought  to  be  handsome. 


Sljc  Benins  Gazette 


High  Court 
Says  Busing 
Is  Legal 


F$cm  ]  - 

Anna  Maria 
Has  Reason 
To  Be  Proud 


Union  Strikes  Geo.  L  Meyer 


Iniuie 

Tocioy't  IIX.. 
Goiette 


Square  Serifs  make  a  handsome  head  schedule  for  fha  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette.  But  no  heads  should  be  ledded — they  tend  to  fall 
apart  as  HIGH  COURT  in  top  right.  Use  that  extra  white  space 
above  and  below — rather  than  within — headline. 
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Mostly  Amohcoa 

Bcmgkok  Fire  Kills  22  ' 

il$  alof  Ride 

Today. 

get  our  hands  on 


We’re  rounding  up  all  the  hot  metal  machines  we  can 
.  .  and  right  now,  your  Photon  Systems  Man  can  show  you 
how  to  turn  lead  into  gold.  He’s  offering  you  a  fantastic  deal  on  selected  Photon 
phototypesetters  when  you  trade  in  any  hot  metal  equipment,  regardless  of 
condition. 

Here’s  a  great  double  opportunity  to  buy  a  phototypesetting  system  developed 
by  the  world  leader  in  the  industry  and  make  money,  too!  With  Photon  photo¬ 
comp,  you’ll  discover  new  efficiency  and  higher  profitability  in  your  operation, 
plus  the  typographic  flexibility  of  the  world’s  largest  phototype  library. 

So  call  your  Photon  Systems  Man  today  for  details  on  your  Big  Deal. 

And  get  the  lead  out. 

Time  is  limited. 


U  PHOTON.  INC.,  WILMINGTON.  MASS.  01887 
I  wotio  iiioii  m  mtoimsinmt 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Portland  Montreal.  Canada 
International  Photon  Corporation.  Wilmington.  Mass.  U.S.A.  International  Photon  Ltd..  Edgware.  Middlesex,  England 


Kids  are  making  ‘Ripples’ — 
their  own  thing  on  Mondays 


In  the  same  year  that  Lansdale,  Pa. 
allowed  its  first  drop-in  center  for 
“longhairs”  and  an  emergency  hotline  ser¬ 
vice  to  organize,  the  North  Penn  Report¬ 
er,  the  community’s  home-owned  daily 
newspaper,  agreed  that  the  time  was 
right  for  “Ripples”. 

“Ripples”  is  aimed  at  the  youth  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  special  two-page  sec¬ 
tion  appearing  every  Monday  that  is 
unique  in  layout  design  and  content  from 
the  rest  of  the  Reporter. 

Though  the  pages  do  not  advocate  revo¬ 
lution,  they  do  on  occasion  present,  what 
the  establishment  might  call  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  Most  of  the  material 
that  appears  on  the  page  does  not  follow  a 
news  format.  It  is  generally  an  in-depth 
feature  that  tries  to  look  beneath  the 
event  and  answer  the  question  “why”  or 
“for  what  reason”. 

All  local  material 

The  approach  is  a  local  one.  Often  na¬ 
tional  issues  are  dealt  with,  but  “Ripples” 
finds  a  local  participator.  Naturally,  this 
calls  for  all  the  copy  to  be  prepared  local¬ 
ly.  It  was  decided  by  the  Ripples  staff,  in 
consultation  with  the  management,  that 
none  of  the  material  would  be  of  national 
origin. 

But  how  does  a  newspaper  establish 
contacts  with  youth?  This  was  the  job  of 
two  young  staff  writers,  one  who  was 
working  full  time  on  “Ripples”. 

Certainly  with  a  community  of  18,000, 
capturing  the  prevailing  mood  of  a  town’s 
young  people  can  be  quite  an  awesome 
task.  The  two  writers,  one  (Greg  Moyer) 
just  out  of  high  school,  the  other  (Bonn 
Mitchell)  just  out  of  college,  realized  the 
many  different  attitudes  held  by  the  kids. 
With  nine  issues  behind  them,  both  staff 
members  feel  that  they  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  they  will  have  treated  all  the 
many  interests  in  the  community. 

But  they  have  started.  First  there  was 
the  article  on  the  Jesus  revolution 
among  young  people  from  the  eyes  of  a 
local  high  school  age  worshipper,  followed 
by  a  look  into  the  humanistic  doings  of 
some  50  kids  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  telephone  referral  service  and  drop-in 
center,  Help-line.  Then  there  was  a  full 


two-page  spread  on  the  rock  opera  “Jesus 
Christ  Superstar”  that  was  appearing  at 
the  nearby  Temple  Music  Festival. 

Youth  interests  examined 

But  probably  the  most  important  arti¬ 
cles  to  date,  according  to  the  authors  Greg 
Moyer  and  Bonn  Mitchell,  have  been  the 
in-depth  probes  into  specific  segments  of 
the  town’s  young.  It  has  been  these  inves¬ 
tigative,  yet  human  glimpses  into  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  informal  cliques,  that 
help  break  down  the  barrier  of  misunder¬ 
standing  that  was  common  among  and 
within  the  young  people  of  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

Starting  with  the  Help-line  organiza¬ 
tion,  controversial  because  of  its  no¬ 
judgment  attitude  toward  drug  use, 
through  the  Mainstreeters,  a  misunder¬ 
stood  group  of  “streetwalkers”  who  meet 
every  week  to  try  to  plan  activities  for 
the  young  people  of  the  town,  to  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  sport  of  drag  racing  and 
the  large  group  of  young  adults  who  have 
found  happiness  in  the  precisely  tuned 
high  performance  engine,  “Ripples”  has 
tried  to  let  the  one  side  see  what  the  other 
side  is  doing. 

Along  with  these  major  stories,  which 
number  two  or  three  a  week,  “Ripples” 
regularly  provides  a  localized  calendar  of 
events,  music  reviews  and  a  political 
column. 

“Ripples”  also  believes  in  good  graph¬ 
ics.  Various  photo-offset  techniques  are 
used  from  time  to  time  to  break  out  of  the 
straight  newspaper  mold.  Varying  column 
measures  along  with  large  artwork  and 
photography  all  make  the  pages  visually 
attractive. 

Advertisers  hold  back 

Of  course  with  all  the  extra  time  and 
work  that  goes  into  “Ripples”  every  week, 
the  cost  per  page  is  high.  Though  there 
has  been  some  specialized  advertising 
from  youth-oriented  merchants,  the  ven¬ 
ture  has  not,  in  its  early  stages,  proven 
abundantly  successful  financially.  But  the 
management  is  not  worried,  yet.  A  project 
such  as  “Ripples”  they  say  has  to  grow  on 
people,  and  advertisers. 


Lanadale  the  Beautiful 


I  (  4  rtoestotfvwl 


Satirical  report  on  hometown. 


So  far  at  least  the  reaction  seems  to 
have  been  favorable.  The  kids  in  the  area 
appreciate  that  part  of  the  newspaper 
every  Monday  is  about  them  and  for 
them,  not  their  parents.  “Ripples”  does 
not  run  gfraduation  announcements  or 
award  presentation  photos,  because  the 
staff  feels  that  this  information  belongs  in 
other  parts  of  the  newspaper  and  is 
primed  toward  adult  readership. 

“Ripples”  is  for  youth,  according  to  H. 
Charles  Berky,  general  manager  of  the 
Reporter,  as  he  points  out  when  he  says, 
“we  want  the  kids  to  read  “Ripples”.  If 
the  parents  do,  that’s  OK  too,  but  I  don't 
care  -about  their  readership  acceptability 
as  much.” 

According  to  the  Reporter’s  manage¬ 
ment  it  is  too  early  to  talk  about  “Rip¬ 
ples”  in  terms  of  success  or  failure.  But 
^ould  certain  aspects  of  the  section  be 
poorly  received,  “Ripples”  is  designed  to 
come  back  with  something  new  the  next 
week.  Flexibility  of  style  and  content 
could  be  the  strength  and  salvation  of 
“Ripples.” 


Market  Rhode  Island 

New  England’s  OTHER 
million  market 


THE  PROVIDENCE 

lOURNAl-BUllETIN 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been  published  by  ACB 
since  1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Digest”  of  adver¬ 
tising  &  marketing.  Reports  creative  selling 
ideas.  Read  by  newspaper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores.  Sent  free  monthly  to 
executives  of  papers  using  ACB  Checking 
Proof  Service.  It  builds  national  and  local 
newspaper  linage. 


We  read  every  daily  newtpaper  aduertuement 

THE  ADVERTISIN6  CHECKIN6  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avanua.  South  .  CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabaah  Avaniw 
MEMPHIS.  Tann.  .  COLUMBUS.  Ohio  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  (2)  20  Jonaa  StttM 
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THE  REASON  WHY 
PLATING  PEOPLE 
COME  TO 

WOOD-HOE 

FIRST 

AND  ALWAYS. 


When  we  recommend  a  plating  system 
designed  to  get  you  to  press  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way,  it  isn't  just  an 
educated  guess.  Wood-Hoe  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  areas  to  function  as  a  catalyst 
between  new  techniques  and  production 
hampered  by  old  methods.  In  fact,  we’ve 
patented  over  200  engineering  firsts  to  help 
you  with  all  phases  of  plate  making — 
flexography,  offset  or  lead.  So,  whether  you 
use  hot  metal  or  cold  type,  depend  on 
Wood-Hoe  to  get  you  to  press  .  .  .  best. 


Phone  or  write  for  complete  information 

WOOD-HOE 


»OO0  iNOuSTHitS  INC 


301  Sylvan  Ave  Englewood  Cliffs  N  J  07632 
(201 )  567-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield,  tv  -  07060 
(201 ) 756-5700 
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Airline  takes  off 
with  advertising 
theme:  ‘legspace’ 

Presumably  the  people  at  Western  Air¬ 
lines,  Los  Angeles,  always  have  known  it 
pays  to  advertise.  But  until  the  completion 
of  a  most  successful  advertising  campaign 
it’s  doubtful  they  realized  how  much. 

Now  the  figures  are  out  and  Western’s 
“legspace”  campaign,  launched  in  the 
summer  of  1970  is  credited  with  playing  a 
big  part  in  taking  the  carrier  from  a  stag¬ 
gering  $12.2  million  loss  in  1969  to  a  tidy 
profit  in  1970  of  $595,000. 

The  campaign,  created  by  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Los  Angeles,  won 
for  the  agency  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  sweepstakes  prize  recently  in 
AAF’s  21st  annual  “Be.st  in  the  West” 
competition. 

Myron  Linder,  BBOO  vicepresident  re¬ 
cently  transferred  to  New  York,  explained 
heavy  losses  Western  had  absorbed  from  a 
strike  and  a  souring  economy. 

Research  by  Linder,  who  was  creative 
director  during  the  campaign,  showed  that 
“among  all  factors  which  could  be  con¬ 
trolled,  comfort  was  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  This  meant  plenty 
of  legroom. 

Scats  removed 

With  90  percent  of  Western’s  customers 
flying  coach,  it  was  decided  to  provide  the 
same  legroom  as  in  first  class.  Several 
rows  of  seats  were  removed  and  the  space 
between  rows  was  increased.  With  passen¬ 
ger  business  down,  there  was  little  sac¬ 
rifice  in  reducing  the  number  of  available 
seats. 

The  campaign  was  based  on  the  theme: 
“Western:  First  in  Space.”  As  a  tie-in 
w'ith  the  space  theme,  the  agency  coined 
the  word  “legspace”  to  replace  the  more 
common  “legroom.” 

The  compaign  was  give  a  two-month 
test  on  Western’s  Hawaii  run  and  had 
obvious  impact,  Linder  said.  Then  the 
campaign  went  system-wide,  with  newspa¬ 
per  ads  beginning  with  a  straight  side-by- 
side  comparison  of  the  difference  between 
ordinary  coach  legspace  and  Western’s  ex¬ 


panded  legspace. 

Linder  admitted  it  was  not  greatly  ex¬ 
citing  before-and-after  advertising,  but  it 
was  effective.  The  ads  later  were  modified 
so  that  all  copy  appeared  in  the  space 
between  the  passenger’s  knees  and  the 
seat  in  front.  Magazine  and  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  also  took  this  approach. 

No  budget  increase 

All  this,  plus  tv  advertising,  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  no  increase  in  the  ad  budget. 
Bert  D.  Lynn,  Western’s  vicepresident/ 
advertising,  said  the  campaign  achieved 
a  higher  advertising  awareness  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  any  previous 
campaign  in  the  airline’s  history. 

Lynn  said  the  overall  rise  in  Western’s 
overall  load  factor  was  “quite  dramatic,” 
going  from  46.3  percent  in  1969  to  51.6 
percent  last  year.  Most  of  the  gain  was 
posted  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
when  the  campaign  was  in  effect. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  each 
plane  has  fewer  seats,  thus  automatically 
boosting  the  load  factor,  it  came  out  an 
increase  of  five  percentage  points,  which, 
Linder  said  represented  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  between  loss  and  profit. 


Mormons’  early  paper 
is  revived  at  Nauvoo 

Revival  of  Times  avd  Seasovs,  after  a 
silence  of  125  years,  took  place  September 
4,  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.  A  corporation.  Times  and 
Seasons  Ltd.,  is  the  publisher,  with  R.  N. 
Hoerner,  midwest  capitalist  as  president, 
and  Samuel  E.  Strange,  editor. 

The  original  weekly  newspaper  was 
founded  at  Commerce — later  to  become 
Nauvoo — in  1839,  w’hen  Joseph  Smith,  the 
prophet  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons),  was  in 
power.  His  brother,  Don  Carlos  Smith, 
and  a  printer,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  founded 
the  newspaper.  Its  last  issue  was  Febiuary 
16,  1846.  A  file  of  all  early  issues  still 
exists. 

Articles  in  the  renewed  publication’s 
first  issue  included  extracts  from  the 
original,  full  color  pictures  of  Nauvoo’s  $5 
million  restoration  program,  and  the  has¬ 
ty  1846  departure  of  the  Mormons  under 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young  for  Salt 
Lake  City. 


Ellsberg  planning 
long  trial  in  ’72 

Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  has  said  he 
distributed  copies  of  the  Pentagon  secret 
documents  to  news  media,  faces  trial 
sometime  next  year  on  two  charges  of  il¬ 
legal  use  of  government  material. 

In  federal  court  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week,  the  40-year-old  research  associate 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
pleaded  innocent  to  the  two  counts  of  an 
indictment  returned  there.  He  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Boston,  under  $50,000  bail, 
and  Judge  William  M.  Byrne  Jr.  said  he 
would  hear  defense  motions  January  4, 
1972,  when  he  also  would  set  a  date  for 
trial. 

However,  Ellsberg  is  still  the  subject  of 
a  Grand  Jury  inquiry  in  Boston.  Indict¬ 
ments  the.e  could  lead  to  an  earlier  trial 
than  the  one  in  California. 

Ellsberg  told  reporters  he  anticipated  a 
long  trial  “very'  instructional  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  dealing  with  life  and  death,  war  and 
peace.”  In  other  words,  he  indicated  his 
defense  would  rest  on  political  reasons  for 
disseminating  the  secret  papers  on  which 
he  had  worked  while  with  the  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  public’s  right  to  know  what  the 
documents  contained  will  be  a  major  point 
in  defense  arguments.  His  lawyers  are 
Leonard  Boudin  of  New  York  and  Prof. 
Charles  Nelson  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

Some  of  the  Pentagon  papers  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  beginning  June 
13  and  while  that  newspaper  was  enjoined 
from  publishing  more  of  them  stories 
about  their  contents  ran  in  several  other 
newspapers.  The  Supreme  Court  finally 
nullified  the  injunction  and  the  Times 
comnleted  its  series  in  mid-July. 

The  assignment  of  Judge  Byrne  to  the 
Ellsberg  case  fell  to  him  by  lot.  The  40- 
year-old  lawyer  was  a  U.S.  attorney  in 
Lns  Angeles  for  almost  two  years  and 
served  as  chief  counsel  to  the  Scranton 
Commission  which  investigated  campus 
violence.  President  Nixon  appointed  Byrne 
to  the  bench  early  this  year. 

Coincidentally,  President  Nixon’s  most 
recent  appointee  to  the  federal  court  in 
New  York,  Judge  Murray'  Gurfein,  was 
the  first  to  deny  the  government’s  request 
for  an  injunction  against  publication  of 
the  Vietnam  war  study  papers. 
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‘Power  Girl’  sells 
story  to  magazine 

Miss  Ainsley  Gotto,  young 
“Power  Girl”  of  Australian  pol¬ 
itics,  has  sold  her  personal  story' 
to  Woman’s  Day,  Australian 
magazine,  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

Publishers  throughout  the 
world  competed  for  what  the 
raven-haired  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  John  Gor¬ 
ton  has  to  say  about  the  bitter¬ 
est  power  struggle  in  Austra¬ 
lia’s  political  history. 

The  successful  bidder.  Sun- 
gravure  Pty.  Limited,  is  half- 
owned  by  the  International  Pub¬ 


lishing  Corporation  of  London 
and  produces  the  mass  circula¬ 
tion  Woman’s  Day. 

Miss  Gotto  is  said  to  be 
strongly'  resentful  of  political 
attacks — ^many  of  them  involv¬ 
ing  her — that  were  launched 
against  her  boss  by  his  critics 
and  enemies. 


Wacker  edits  weekly 

Robert  Wacker  Jr.,  onetime 
United  Press  staffer,  publicist 
and  free-lance  writer,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Riverhead  (N.Y.) 
News-Review,  Suffolk  County 
seat  semi-weekly. 
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news-people 


Why  Newhall  wants  to  be 
mayor  of  San  Francisco 


By  John  M.  Leighty 

Scott  Newhall,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  says  his 
journalistic  experience  led  him  to  take  a 
fling  at  politics.  That’s  one  reason  he’s 
running  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in 
November. 

“I  finally  decided  to  stop  bitching  about 
the  city’s  problems  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them,”  said  Newhall,  58,  a 
third  generation  San  Franciscan. 

“An  editor  probably  knows  as  much  or 
more  about  city  government  as  those  who 
run  for  office.  You’d  be  amazed  at  the  sort 
of  non-knowledge  most  candidates  have  as 
to  the  realities  of  city  life,”  he  said. 

New'hall  said  he  sat  on  the  city  desk  for 
years  and  heard  politicians  ask  for  his 
paper’s  endorsements  “and  not  know  liter¬ 
ally  what  they  were  running  for,  what 
they  believed  in,  or  w’hat  their  powers 
should  he.” 

Most  ex-newsmen  “don’t  enter  politics 
because  they’re  fed  up  with  what  they’ve 
seen  as  observ’ers,”  Newhall  said.  But  he 
said  being  an  editor  can  provide  a  good 
background  for  such  a  step. 

He  said  most  politicians  simply  don’t 
know  the  realities  of  metropolitan  life  but 
“the  newspaper’s  daily  life  is  concerned 
with  its  city.  The  press  as  a  whole  is  the 
only  w’ay  even  the  politicians  have  of  in¬ 
forming  themselves  of  what’s  going  on.” 

As  long  as  newsmen  remain  newsmen, 
Newhall  believes,  they  should  be  watch¬ 
dogs  and  not  participants  in  government. 

Newhall  has  long  been  a  colorful  citizen 
of  San  Francisco.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
last  year  in  a  .56-year-old  steamboat  that 
went  5  miles  an  hour.  He’s  an  admirer  of 
Victorian  foods,  gourmet  food,  nude 
drawings  and  cafe  society. 

Now  “unemployed,”  he  has  decided  he 
has  “enough  money,  energy  and  life”  to 


Scott  Newhall 


take  the  mayoral  reins  and  do  something 
about  saving  the  city’s  charm  and  liveabil¬ 
ity. 

“This  is  after  all  a  metropolis,  a 
seaport,  a  mining  town,”  he  said  in  an 
interview.  “It  is  imperative  we  keep  alive 
some  of  these  values.” 

Known  as  “Scottie”  by  his  staff, 
Newhall’s  low-key  campaign  is  being  run 
from  a  warehouse  on  the  waterfront.  He 


hopes  to  see  San  Francisco  remain  the 
center  of  “museums,  music,  sin  and  fun.” 

“He’s  far  out,”  said  a  campaign  work¬ 
er,  Kitsie  Carroll.  “He  has  a  special  kind 
of  madness.” 

Newhall  plans  to  spend  “No  more  than 
$100,000”  of  his  own  money,  refuses  to 
hire  a  campaign  manager  and  will  accept 
only  anonymous  donations. 

“I  basically  want  to  give  something  to 
the  city  and  not  take  something  from  it,” 
said  Newhall,  w-hose  great-grandparents 
were  immigrants  to  the  port  town  in  the 
gold  rush  days  of  1849. 

Newhall  recently  purchased  a  full-page 
newspaper  ad  stating  his  position  on  raci¬ 
al  integration  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  it  he  supports  the 
controversial  busing  plan  ordered  by  a 
federal  judge  and  opposed  by  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto  who  is  running  for  reelec¬ 
tion. 

“This  city  is  just  as  crudely  and  cruelly 
segregated  as  were  Mobile  or  Memphis  is 
their  heyday,”  said  Newhall  before  he 
placed  the  ad.  “I  find  it  disgraceful.” 

Circulator  named 

V.  S.  King  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Patriot-New’s  News¬ 
papers  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  Fair,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  King,  formerly  a  supervisor  and  an 
assistant  circulation  manager,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Newhouse  newspapers 
since  1951. 

*  *  If 

Edward  L.  Bennett — from  circulation 
director  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  to 
circulation  director  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News.  He  joined  the 
Newark  News  last  spring  from  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

tf  if  * 

John  C.  Hickman — named  training  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Speidel  Newspaper 
Group,  comprised  of  11  dailies.  He  will 
join  the  Speidel  central  office  staff  in 
Reno,  Nevada,  December  1.  Hickman  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta  the  last  two  years. 
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AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Donald  F.  Lewis  has  joined 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company  as 
field  representative  in  the  south¬ 
ern  California  area.  From  1963 
to  1968,  he  was  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pomona 

Progress  Bulletin.  During  the 
past  three  years,  he  has  been  a 
consultant  in  newspaper  labor 
relations. 

a  *  * 

Bill  Robinson — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Forest  Park 
((ja.)  Free  Press. 

a  a  a 

Edward  A.  Laubach  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  to  suc¬ 
ceed  John  T.  Burns,  sports 

editor  since  1963  who  left  to 


join  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

a  a  a 

Roger  Smed,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Sleepy  Eye 
(Minn.)  Herald-Dispatch,  is 
now  general  manager  of  the 
Marshall  (Minn.)  Messenger. 
He  succeeds  Donald  Olson, 
who  sold  the  Messenger  to 
Mickelson  Media  Inc.  of  New 
Ulm. 

a  a  a 

Raymond  H.  Taylor,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Paddock  Corp.  for 
the  past  10  years,  has  been 
named  corporate  controller  of 
Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
owns  five  newspapers  in  Indi¬ 
ana  and  one  in  Louisiana. 
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William  C.  Rogers,  former 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
and  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News  reporter,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Waynesville 
(N.C.)  Mountaineer.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  James  M.  Rogers, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Asheville  Times. 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  III, 
grandson  of  the  publisher,  has 
been  working  on  the  staff  of 
the  Long  Island  Press  for  the 
summer.  He  is  a  student  at 
-r''  Cornell  University. 

*  *  * 

y  Ken  Wesely  —  promoted  to 

chief  photognrapher  at  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele- 
gram,  succeeding  Reggie  Bel¬ 
las,  who  went  into  the  restau¬ 
rant  business.  Wesely  is  a  for¬ 
mer  civilian  photographer  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Los  Angeles, 
's  Washington  *  *  ♦ 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ;  - '  ;  -  -tiio  slate  serv-  BOB  CONSIDINE,  King  Fea- 

.ce-nfle  championship  at  Camp  Perry.  He  s  an  ex-Marine.  Syndicate  columnist  and 

George  Green  retires*  ♦  ♦  *  Mutual  Broadcasting  System’s 

^  .  j  Ann  Eskridge,  former  Chi-  commentator,  has  been  chosen 

ihompson  is  named  PM  Defender  and  Okla-  to  receive  the  second  “Good 

George  L.  Green,  assistant  homa  Journal  reporter  —  to  the  Guy”  award  from  the  Past  Com- 
vicepresident  for  production,  news  staff  of  WBEN-tv,  Buf-  luanders  Club  of  the  American 
has  retired  from  the  Providence  falo.  She  received  a  B.A.  degree  Legion. 

Journal  Companv.  He  hnd  hel't  in  journalism  at  the  University  ♦  •  ♦ 

of  Oklahoma  in  May.  Mrs.  Carl  (Fern)  Rose,  who 

*  *  *  retired  recently  as  columnist, 

J  \  ■  1  Charles  L.  Leonard,  sports  reporter  and  photographer  for 

W  ^  W  W  §  depai-tment  employe  of  Chicago  the  York  (Nebr.)  Daily  News- 

|KS^  Today  —  promoted  to  executive  Times,  received  the  distin- 

T  i  ^  'T  f  sports  editor,  supervising  op-  guished  service  award  of  the 

^  ^  eration  of  the  copy  desk  and  Nebraska  Press  Photographers 

V '  ^  ’^•3^  assisting  snorts  editor  Rick  Association. 


NORMAN  L.  (LARRY)  FREE¬ 
MAN,  who  began  h!s  career  as 
an  apprentice  pressman  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.,  is  now  production  man¬ 
ager  tor  the  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  at  Newport  News, 
Va.  He  moved  there  recently  from 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.  newspapers. 


SHARP-EYED  REPORTER- 


County  Courier  Times  at  Levit- 
town.  Pa. 


James  M.  Evans— from  Mem¬ 
phis  bureau  of  the  UPI  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alabama  bureau  at 
Birmingham,  succeeding  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Falk,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  UPI’s  national  broad¬ 
cast  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Charles  S.  Aldinger  —  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Memphis. 


ters.  Leonard  succeeds  Kay  F  ^Iarcia  Stevens  and  Chuck  Dave  T^illiams  who,  as  a 
Schultz,  appointed  sports  edi-  Taylor,  Georgia  State  Univer-  high  school  student,  represented 
tor  of  Pioneer  Press,  a  Time  ^ity  journalism  graduates  —  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  in  the 
Inc.  group  of  suburban  newspa-  named  news  editors  by  Neighbor  UPI  Editors  Scholarship  com- 
pers  in  Wilmette,  Ill.  Newspapers  in  metropolitan  At-  petition,  has  been  named  sports 

*  ♦  ’  ♦  ’  lanta.  editor  of  the  Plano  (Texas) 

Carol  Rasmussen — new  food  ♦  *  ♦  Post.  ^ 

editor  of  Chicago  Today,  sue-  Joe  Halberstein,  former 

ceeding  Mary  Solaro,  who  has  sports  editor  and  wire  editor  of  David  Burgin,  a  former 
returned  to  school  for  post-  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  —  sports  editor  of  the  Washington 
graduate  study  in  nutrition.  to  managing  editor  of  the  Bucks  Daily  News,  has  been  named 

sports  editor  of  the  Washington 

_  _  Star.  For  two  years  he  has  been 

sports  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 


Green  Thompson 

executive  positions  with  the 
company  since  1942,  when  he 
moved  to  Providence  after  12 
years  in  the  newspaper  field 
in  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
production  manager  for  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  since  1947.  Prior  to  that, 
for  four  years,  he  was  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

John  J.  Thompson  has  become 
production  manager  of  the 
Journal  Company.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Journal  in  1967  as  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager,  he 
had  served  as  an  engineering 
supervisor  with  Chas.  T.  Main 
Inc.,  specializing  in  design  and 
construction  of  newspaper 
plants. 


SoAn,  9^€t/iA 
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Robert  W.  McAllister,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  director  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident/industrial 
relations  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises.  He 
joined  the  Field  papers  early 
in  1970  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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'HIGHEST  EVER'  circulation,  revenue  and  ad  pages  was  celebrated 
by  Family  Weekly  with  a  party  at  which  Duke  Ellington  entertained. 
Among  those  present — left  to  right — were:  Morton  Frank,  FW's  pres¬ 
ident  &  publisher;  Malcolm  Borg,  president  &  publisher,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record;  and  Leonard  Goldblatt,  the  Record's  vicepresident/ 
marketing. 
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The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is  the 

one  display  device  that  not  only  permits  high 
speed  proofing,  editing,  correcting  and  mark¬ 
ing  up  of  text  (in  the  form  of  6-level  tape) — but 
also  corrects  impressions  that  such  a  device 
is  very  expensive.  The  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  next  com¬ 
parable  unit! 

Sensible,  moderate  pricing  is  but  one  of  its 
exclusive  features.  The  CorRecTerm  is  the 
only  graphic  arts  unit  in  its  basic  form  that 
can  simultaneously  punch  output  tape  of  pre¬ 


viously  edited  work  while  new  input  is  being 
displayed  on  the  screen  ...  it  can  serially  de¬ 
posit  characters  at  high  speed  or  “single  step” 
them  . . .  the  operator  can  add  or  change  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  copy  blocks,  even  rearrange 
paragraphs,  quickly  and  easily. 

For  more  time  and  money  saving  features, 
contact  your  local  Mergenthaler  Sales  En¬ 
gineer  or  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Tel.: 
516-694-1300. 
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All-department  EDP  system 


At  Dayton  Newspapers  Tnc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  data  processing  techniques  are  not 
merely  restricted  to  the  preparation  of 
financial  reports  or  the  accumulation  of 
circulation  figures;  they  also  insure  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  papers  each  day,  oversee  the 
scheduling  and  placement  of  advertising 
and  handle  the  detailed  billing  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers. 

As  a  result  of  this  versatility,  the  cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  the  morning  Day- 
ton.  Journal  Herald  and  the  evening  and 
Sunday  Dayton  Daily  Sens,  has  achieved 
a  processing  flexibility  and  an  immediacy 
that  is  proving  invaluable  in  a  field  where 
time  is  a  critical  factor. 

“Our  system  has  become  an  integral 
and  indispensable  part  of  our  daily  oper¬ 
ations,”  points  out  Carl  Gross,  vicepres- 
ident  and  controller.  “It  not  only  tells  us 
where  and  to  whom  to  deliver  papers,  but 
how  to  deliver  them  as  well.  By  handling 
a  mass  of  data  that  proved  unmanageable 
with  manual  procedures,  data  processing 
has  enabled  us  to  quickly  and  efficiently 
perform  a  Herculean  job  every  day.” 

To  store,  process  and  generate,  in  re¬ 
port  form,  the  volume  of  information  re- 
ouired  on  a  daily  basis,  the  corporation 
turned  to  a  disc  system  featuring  random 
access  processing — an  NCR  Century  100 
computer.  Utilizing  a  twin-spindle  disc 
unit  with  interchangeable  packs  that  store 
more  than  8  million  bytes  of  information, 
tbe  Century  w'as  installed  in  June,  1969, 
after  management,  with  the  aid  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  consulting  firm,  had  established  the 
necessary  specifications.  In  addition  to  a 
.‘12K  central  processor,  the  configuration 
includes  a  card  reader — -card  punch,  an 
input/output  typewriter  for  operator  com¬ 
munication  with  the  system  and  a 
1.5')0-line  alpha-numeric  printer. 

DAILY  DELIVERY  MANIFEST 

For  data  processing  manager  Ray 
Meyer  and  his  staff,  the  system’s  speed 
and  reliability  are  put  to  a  severe  test  six 
days  of  the  week.  Twice  a  day,  at  8:00 
a.m.  for  the  evening  NEWS  and  at  .'):00 
p.m.  for  the  next  day’s  Journal,  the  sys¬ 
tem  generates  a  comprehensive  and  up-to- 
date  delivery  manifest.  “Nothing  happens 
until  the  manifests  are  printed,”  Meyer 
emphasizes.  “Until  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  drivers,  the  papers  don’t  move  from 
the  docks.”  Used  to  distribute  papers  to 
some  .8,000  outlets  in  the  Dayton  area  and 
outlying  communities,  the  delivery 
manifest  provides  detailed  instructions  to 
drivers  of  primary  routes  as  well  as  those 
sen’ing  independent  relay  routes. 

The  delivery  network  for  both  papers 
revolves  around  “counsellors”  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  distributing  the  appropriate 
number  of  papers  to  groups  of  newsboys 
under  tbeir  direction.  To  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  their  paper  “draws,”  counsellors 
phone  in  their  order  to  the  newspaper 


where  their  account  number  and  the 
amount  of  draw  increase  or  decrease  are 
recorded  on  mark-sensitive  cards. 

Daily,  the  data  from  the  cards,  after 
being  interpreted  by  a  mark  sensor,  is 
merged  with  information  stored  on  the 
computer’s  disc  files  (account  number, 
trip  number,  addresses,  etc.)  to  prepare 
the  delivery  manifest  which  consists  of  a 
label  for  each  distribution  point  on  a  driv¬ 
er’s  route.  Labels  are  run  off  in  route 
senuence  and  indicate  not  only  the  coun¬ 
sellor’s  name,  address  and  account  number 
but  also  the  bundle  size  (which  may  range 
from  1  to  999),  the  number  of  bundles  and 
loose  papers  being  delivered,  and  even  a 
description  of  the  vehicle  making  the 
pick-up  (1970,  two-door  Plymouth,  etc.). 
In  addition,  the  label  shows  the  number  of 
stuffed  papers,  Sunday  comics  and  adver¬ 
tising  inserts  included  in  the  delivery. 

Drivers  who  supply  distribution  points 
on  regular  routes  also  act  as  couriers  of 
papers  and  labels  for  those  on  indepen¬ 
dent  routes.  “With  random  processing  and 
storage,”  Meyer  explains,  “we  are  able  to 
inter-mix  data  on  both  regular  and  relay 
routes  and  store  it  in  memory.  The  system 
automatically  prints  out,  in  proper  se¬ 
quence,  the  labels  for  relay  routes  when 
the  s+ored  totals  match  the  input  totals.” 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  delivery 
manifest  and  by  sorting  data  according  to 
trip  number,  the  system  also  prepares  a 
daily  dispatch  renort  which  not  only  tells 
the  dispatcher  the  number  of  trips  re¬ 
quired  for  that  day  but  also  the  number  of 
copies  to  load  each  trip,  and  the  copies  in 
process  of  delivery. 

“Flexibility  and  reliability  represent 
the  real  beauties  of  this  system.”  Meyer 
says.  “If  a  counsellor  wants  to  change  an 
order  or  the  disnatch  manager  discovers  a 
less  time-consuming  way  to  cover  a  route, 
we  are  able  to  incorporate  the  changes  at 
virtually  the  last  minute  so  that  thev  are 
refected  in  the  next  day’s  deliverj’ 
manifest.” 

Me^’er  also  stresses  that  daily  time 
schedules  have  been  consistently  met  by 
the  system.  “Preparing  the  manifest  for 
the  early  edition  of  the  News  involves  a 
tight  time  frame,”  he  exnlains.  “We  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  have  much  leeway  if  problems 
develop.  For  this  reason,  I  have  a  back-up 
manifest  prepared  at  regular  intervals 
and,  if  there  is  a  delav,  I  am  able  to  make 
last  minute  pen-and-ink  corrections  for 
that  dav’s  delivery.  However,  I  have  only 
used  the  back-up  document  once  in  the  two 
years  the  system’s  been  in  operation.” 

REPORTS  FROM  DELIVERY  DATA 

Information  used  by  the  system  to 
prepare  the  delivery  manifests  is  also 
utilized  to  generate  reports  that  reflect 
other  important  areas  of  operation,  in- 
clu-^ing  cij'culation  and  billing. 

Delivery  totals  stored  on  the  system’s 
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Controller  Carl  Gross  looks  over  an  edition  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News.  Delivery  instructions, 
the  scheduling  and  placement  of  advertising, 
and  monitoring  of  classified  advertising  accounts 
are  all  handled  by  an  NCR  Century  100  com¬ 
puter. 

disc  files,  for  example,  are  printed  out 
each  day  by  ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations)  codes.  This  ABC  distribution 
report,  copies  of  which  are  forwarded  to 
the  circulation  director,  circulation  ac¬ 
counting  and  circulation  division  man¬ 
agers,  provides  an  accurate  summary  of 
the  number  of  papers  delivered  for  each 
edition  and  for  the  day  as  well  as  showing 
comparative  figures  for  the  same  day  last 
week,  last  month  and  last  year.  Such  a 
breakdown  immediately  alerts  manage¬ 
ment  to  any  significant  fluctuations  in 
circulation. 

Similarly,  a  daily  computerized  cash 
record  constitutes  an  accurate  monitoring 
of  accounts  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  essential  billing  details  for  the 
system’s  master  and  transaction  files. 
Cards  for  each  account,  already  mark- 
sensed  by  a  control  clerk  with  the  latest 
payments  and  paper  returns,  are  used  to 
genera^^e  a  daily  cash  record  which  indi¬ 
cates,  by  account  number  and  ABC  code, 
the  amount  due,  the  unpaid  balance  and, 
if  applicable,  the  total  number  of  returns. 
The  print-out  also  includes  grand  totals 
by  ABC  code. 

Weekly,  from  detailed  account  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  system’s  master  files  (sub¬ 
scriber’s  account  number,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  name  and  address,  balance  in  ac¬ 
count,  expiration  date,  date  of  last  pay¬ 
ment,  stops  and  starts),  the  computer 
prepares  a  credit  allowance  report  for 
pre-paid  subscriptions.  For  each  suh- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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scriber,  the  report  shows  an  expiration 
date;  newspaperboy  allowance;  and  stop 
date  if  applicable;  and  the  remaining 
credit  balance.  Computerized  expiration 
notices  are  also  prepared  for  pre-paid 
subscribers  whose  accounts  have  already 
expired  or  will  expire  within  six  weeks. 

Finally,  each  week  the  system  merges 
its  master  files  and  the  daily  transaction 
file  to  prepare  detailed  account  billings 
for  the  preceding  seven  days.  Automati¬ 
cally,  the  computer  extends  each  bill; 
prints  out  the  amount  credited  for  re¬ 
turns,  the  previous  balance  and  all  miscel¬ 
laneous  charges;  and  then  foots  the  bill. 
Simultaneously,  pertinent  totals  required 
for  the  subsequent  billing  period  are 
stored  in  memory. 

“The  really  significant  dimension  of 
computer  billing,  for  us  at  least,  has  been 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  immediate  fol¬ 
low-up,”  Gross  points  out.  “Performing 
calculations  at  electronic  speeds  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  detailed  print¬ 
out  which  shows  the  condition  of  each 
account  and  pinpoints  those  areas  where 
we  may  be  financially  vulnerable.” 

The  system  also  performs  several  other 
chores  on  a  regular  basis,  including: 

•  A  weekly  sales  analysis  which  serves 
as  an  accurate  guideline  for  district  man¬ 
agers.  Sales  figures,  including  the  gross 
number  of  papers  sold  during  the  week, 
the  average  daily  and  Sunday  gross  paid 
circulation,  and  the  gross  returns  for  the 
current  as  well  as  the  previous  three 
weeks,  enable  sales  management  to  obtain 
an  accurate  overview  of  sales  conditions 
and  trends  in  each  district. 

•  Twice  each  week  the  system  prints 
out  mailing  labels  for  out-of-town  and  out- 
of-state  subscribers.  In  preparing  papers 
for  mailing,  computer  programs  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  both  a  se((uence  code  and  the  zip 
code. 

RETAIL  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

Computer  flexibility  and  depth  of  in¬ 
formation  are  also  instrumental  in  provid¬ 
ing  tight  control  over  retail  and  general 
advertising  dollars.  In  both  these  critical 
areas  of  revenue-gathering,  computer 
printouts  are  not  only  pinpointing  the 
source  and  amount  of  advertising  income 
but  are  serving  as  invaluable  reference 
documents  for  the  layout  department  and 
the  composing  room. 

When  an  advertising  salesman  (Dayton 
Newspapers  employs  two  national  and  16 
retail  advertising  salesmen)  obtains  an 
ad,  he  completes  a  pre-printed  form  con¬ 
taining  complete  details  on  the  nature, 
placement  and  scheduling  of  the  ad. 
Punched  into  cards,  this  information  is 
stored  on  the  computer’s  Future  Advertis¬ 
ing  file  and  used  to  generate,  on  a  daily 
basis,  an  advertising  schedule  which  is 
always  one  day  in  advance  of  actual  pub¬ 
lication.  For  each  page  (sports,  R.O.P., 
business,  women’s,  etc.),  the  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  such  information  as  ad  size,  color, 
type,  page  po.sition,  freouency  (one  time 
ad,  every  day  for  next  two  weeks,  etc.), 
individual  receiving  the  proofs  and  wheth¬ 


er  or  not  the  jdates  should  be  retained.  In 
addition,  the  schedule  .shows  the  grand 
total  of  advertising  inches  for  each  publi¬ 
cation.  Copies  of  the  schedule  are  sent  to 
layout,  the  composing  room,  advertising 
department  and  a  control  measuring  clerk 
who  performs  a  final  check  on  all  specifi¬ 
cations. 

“Working  in  advance,  of  course,  provi¬ 
des  ample  lead  time  for  changing  the 
details  of  an  ad,”  Meyer  says.  “In  fact,  as 
with  the  delivery  manifest,  the  system 
allows  us  to  make  changes  right  up  to  the 
last  minute.” 

For  information  taken  from  the  Future 
Advertising  file  as  well  as  the  customer’s 
accumulated  master  file,  the  system 
prepares  customer  statements;  an  up-to- 
da*e  ageing  analvsis  of  each  account;  a 
balance  and  credit  report  indicating  the 
number  of  inches  and  dollar  value  of  each 
account;  and  a  comparison  report 
matching  current  advertising  linage 
figures  against  those  from  as  far  back  as 
two  years. 

“Information  like  this  gives  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  a  clear  picture  of  in¬ 
coming  advertising  revenue  and  whether 
or  not  it’s  up  or  down  compared  to  previ¬ 
ous  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,” 
Mever  explains. 

GL.4S.SIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Further  proof  of  the  Century  system’s 
monitoring  capabilities  is  its  handling  of 
classified  advertising,  both  transient  and 
contract. 

To  nresident  Daniel  Mahoney,  com¬ 
puterizing  the  details  of  transient  billing 
has  been  a  significant  feature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  “The  computer’s  ability  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  account  activity  has 
proved  to  be  an  unexpected  dividend,”  he 
points  out.  “By  maintaining  current  in¬ 
formation  on  each  account,  we  are  able  to 
quickly  appraise  the  credit  status  of  any 
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customer;  an  extremely  important  benefit 
considering  the  number  accounts  we  have 
that  are  transient  in  nature.” 

Input  on  transient  ads,  published  on  a 
one-time  basis  and  usually  phoned  in,  are 
written  up  and  filed,  along  with  an  ac¬ 
count  number  and  phone  number,  until  the 
ad  expires  or  is  killed.  At  that  time,  the 
order  is  pulled  from  the  file  and  priced  by 
the  credit  department.  The  order,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  adding  machine  proof  tape, 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  data  processing 
department  where  the  billing  information 
is  keypunched  and  processed  through  the 
system. 

In  addition  to  printing  out  daily  state¬ 
ments,  the  system  also  generates  a  cash 
report  indicating  the  revenue  resulting 
from  transient  advertising  and  automatic 
overdue  notices  for  delinquent  accounts. 
Moreover,  two  trial  balances  are  pre¬ 
pared;  one  listing  each  account  by  the 
customer’s  name,  the  other  by  his  phone 
number.  “We  discovered  that  there  are  too 
many  people  with  the  same  name.  Listing 
the  customer’s  phone  number  provides  us 
with  much  greater  control,”  Meyer  says. 

For  Joseph  Englert,  assistant  control¬ 
ler,  the  computer’s  handling  of  transient 
billing  has  renresented  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  previous  billing  methods. 

“Primarily,  the  computer  has  decreased 
our  bad  debt  ratio,”  he  points  out.  “The 
listing  by  phone  numbers  has  not  only 
meant  greater  control  but  has  also  im¬ 
proved  our  cash  flow  in  this  area.” 

Englert  also  believes  the  automatic 
preparation  of  overdue  notices  has  re¬ 
duced  forms  cost  and  eliminated  much 
manual  handling. 

Similar  detailed  information  is  avail¬ 
able  on  contract  advertising,  including  an 
ageing  report,  a  breakdown  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  and  a  cash  report. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  weekly,  1,100-man  payroll,  general 
ledger  accounting  and  complete  vehicle 
maintenance  have  also  been  put  on  the 
Century  system.  “Even  though  we  are 
able  to  print  out  the  delivery  manifests  in 
an  hour,  the  system  is  constantly  gener¬ 
ating  reports  throughout  the  day,”  Meyer 
explains.  “Without  the  Century’s  high¬ 
speed  printer,  we  would  either  be  back- 
logged  or  running  a  second  shift.” 

Ollier  applications 

Although  immediate  plans  do  not  in¬ 
clude  processing  any  other  applications, 
Englert  believes  eventually  the  system 
will  be  handling  property  records  and, 
quite  possibly,  accounts  from  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  800-member  credit  union. 

Whatever  programs  are  developed  for 
the  future,  the  system  has  more  than  met 
the  processing  requirements  of  the 
present.  “Most  individuals  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  such  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  every  day,”  Gross  points  out.  “Know¬ 
ing  where  your  advertising  sales  are  off, 
being  aware  of  new  customers  and  under¬ 
standing  why  paper  returns  are  high  in  a 
particular  area  are  all  essential  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  successful  newspaper.” 


By  Carl  Mollins 
Canadian  Press  Newsfeatures 

A  newspaper  industry  transformation  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  will  turn  the  national 
capital  into  a  test-bed  for  competing  the¬ 
ories  of  news  production. 

Ottawa,  centre  of  an  urban  area  of 
500,000  that  includes  the  neighboring  Que¬ 
bec  city  of  Hull,  is  unique  in  Canada  in 
being  serv'ed  by  three  evening  dailies — the 
Citizen  the  Journal  and  the  French- 
language  Le  Droit. 

Each  is  expanding  plant  and  buying 
new  production  equipment  at  a  total 
gross  cost  of  about  $18  million,  but  in 
divergent  ways. 

Although  decisions  to  expand  were 
made  roughly  simultaneously  about  three 
years  ago,  each  company  arrived  indepen¬ 
dently  at  different  conclusions  on  two  bas¬ 
ic  questions — location  and  printing  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  Journal  and  Le  Droit  chose  to  stay 
in  the  city  core.  The  Citizen  is  moving  six 
and  a  half  miles  out. 

The  Journal’s  new  machinery  is  an  up- 
to-the-minute  version  of  conventional  hot- 
type,  rotary  letterpress.  Both  Le  Droit 
and  the  Citizen  have  opted  for  offset  print¬ 


ing  and  photo  typesetting. 

Use  of  offset  by  an  established  evening 
daily  newspaper  of  the  Citizen’s  size — 
more  than  85,000  copies  daily — is  unique 
in  Canada. 

Along  with  the  switch  to  offset,  the  Citi¬ 
zen  plans  to  intergrate  production  more 
closely.  The  aim  is  greater  inter-action 
than  is  traditional  among  the  editorial, 
advertising  and  business  departments.  Its 
competitors  are  largely  maintaining 
present  organization. 

Le  Droit  was  first  off  the  mark  with  its 
expansion — a  point  of  pride  after  using 
cast-off  presses  from  the  Citizen  for  15 
years. 

A  $550,000  pressroom  extension  to 
Le  Droit’s  Rideau  Street  plant,  about  a 
mile  east  of  Parliament  Hill,  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  fall. 

Its  new  Goss  Metro  offset  press— a 
$1.25  million  machine  of  five  units  with 
one  color  unit — began  running  off  twice- 
daily  editions  April  24.  The  shift  of  type¬ 
setting  to  photocomposition  machines  is 
expected  to  be  total  this  fall. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Journal’s  new  $7.5  million  project 
is  almost  complete  in  the  shape  of  a  sev¬ 
en-story  building — four  above  ground — 
about  six  blocks  from  Paidiament  Hill  and 
two  from  its  present  government- 
expropriated  site. 

The  new  rotary  presses  are  installed — 
nine  units  with  four  color  cylinders  and 
with  space  in  the  underground  pressroom 
for  more. 

The  Citizen  has  purchased  its  suburban 
land — $2  a  square  foot  compared  with  a 
value  of  about  $100  a  square  foot  on  its 
present  site  a  block  from  Parliament  Hill 
— and  a  schedule  that  would  make  its 
planned  one-story  plant  operable  by  late 
summer  next  year. 

Negotiations  for  access  routes  to  the 
new  property  have  caused  delays.  But 
hopes  are  for  completion  of  at  least  the 
pressi'oom  section  of  the  plant  in  time  for 
delivery  early  next  year  of  Goss  Metro 
offset  presses  from  England — 12  units, 
four  color. 

Le  Droit  treasurer,  Jean-Robert  Belan¬ 
ger,  and  Citizen  business  manager,  E.  S. 
Leigh,  say  the  latest  offset  systems  are 
fast,  simple  and  permit  more  options  in 
layout. 

The  Journal,  is  unconvinced  by  pro¬ 
offset  arguments. 

That  newspaper,  a  member  of  the  FP 
group  of  dailies  with  circulation  of  81,600, 
stayed  with  letterpress  on  grounds  of 
speed  and  flexibility. 

“We  surveyed  the  market,  looked  at 


other  newspapers  and  our  combined  judg¬ 
ment  came  down  in  favor  of  letterpress  as 
having  a  better  future,”  said  Lucien  La- 
londe,  Journal  general  manager. 

“Higher  speed  means  we  can  get  more 
late  news  into  print.” 

News  also  influenced  the  Journal  in 
deciding  to  stay  in  the  city  core — “closer 
to  business  and  our  news  sources.” 

“Our  reason  for  existence  is  news,”  said 
Lalonde.  “That  is  the  main  consideration 
in  our  decisions.” 

Neither  he  nor  Belanger  foresees  spe¬ 
cial  problems  in  distributing  their  finished 
product  through  downtown  traffic— -a  fac¬ 
tor  that  prompted  the  Citizen  to  move  out. 

Each  of  the  three  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lishes  two  editions  at  roughly  the  same 
time — at  noon,  or  out-of-town  distribution, 
and  an  hour  or  two  later  for  home  circu¬ 
lation. 

Roughly  half  of  Le  Droit’s  36,200  circu¬ 
lation  goes  across  the  nearby  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Bridge  to  Hull,  another  4,000  or 
so  to  other  Quebec  towns,  about  8,500  in 
Ottawa  and  7,500  to  widespread  Ontario 
centres  from  Cornwall  to  Sudbury. 

About  40  percent  of  the  Journal’s  circu¬ 
lation  and  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
Citizen’s  is  outside  the  city  zone. 

But  Pat  Collins,  project  manager  for 
the  Citizen,  said  that  newspaper’s  new 
location  will  place  it  virtually  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  its  city  distribution  area. 

That  fact  was  among  the  findings 
turned  up  as  part  of  advance  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lockwood  Green  Inc.  consulting 
engineers  of  New  York. 


“The  newspaper  industry  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  distribution  problem,”  said  Collins 
“It  is  the  only  industry  that  has  a  new 
product  every  day  that  it  must  deliver  to 
the  customer  for  a  dime.” 

City-core  land  is  too  valuable  for  a 
newspaper-manufacturing  industry,  he 
said.  Moving  out,  to  a  site  adjacent  to  the 
Queensway,  a  limited-access  cross-town 
highway,  not  only  saves  land  costs  but  also 
makes  delivery  easier. 

The  new  location  opens  the  possibility 
of  publishing  editions  later  in  the  day, 
although  that  has  not  been  decided.  Rush- 
hour  traffic  dowtown  would  make  later 
publication  impossible  now,  Collins  stated. 

Citizen  publisher  R.  W.  Southam  said 
there  is  no  intention  to  publish  a  morninp 
edition  from  the  new  plant. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  distributes 
11,500  copies  daily  each  weekday  morning 
in  Ottawa-Hull,  the  Montreal  Gazette 
about  8,000. 

Management  of  the  Citizen,  part  of  the 
Southam  Press  group,  expects  the  new  lo¬ 
cation,  the  switch  to  offset  and  the  one- 
story  plant  will  open  up  a  new  approach 
to  newspaper  production. 

Southam  and  Leigh  believe  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  operated  as  a  unit  rather 
than  maintaining  the  traditional  separate 
compartments  for  news,  business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical  production. 

In  the  design  for  the  new  Citizen  plant, 
the  news,  advertising  and  business  de¬ 
partments  will  be  side  by  side  without 
separating  walls — all  with  access  to  the 
photocomposing  room. 
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.  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 
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WE'LL  GET  YOU  THERE 
-ON  TIME! 


Even  during  rush  hour,  we’ll  get  your  plates, 
rolls,  and  bundles  where  you  want  them, 
when  you  want  them  — at  the  lowest  cost. 
Who  needs  a  traffic  jam  inside  the  plant? 
Call  In  the  man  from  No-Jam. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 


Bauer  to  market  Yeager,  others 
Mergenthaler  in  new  positions 

matrices  in  U.S.  Changes  in  the  production  de- 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
j  division  of  Eltra  Corp.,  and 

j  Bauer  Alphabets  Inc.  have  an- 

I  nounced  the  signing  of  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  whereby 
I  Bauer  is  authorized  to  sell  Lino- 

’  type  matrices  throughout  the 

continental  United  States.  It  is 
!  a  non-exclusive  arrangement; 

j  Linotype  matrices  will  continue 

i  to  be  sold  through  the  existing 
Mergenthaler  marketing  organ¬ 
ization. 

Bauer,  located  in  New  York, 
is  an  importing  agent  of  spe¬ 
cialty  foundry  type  and  acces¬ 
sories.  It  is  the  U.  S.  distributor 
!  for  D.  Stempel  A.G.  of  West 

I  Germany,  a  member  of  the  Li- 

^  notype  Group.  Stempel  designs 

and  manufactures  an  extensive 
line  of  foundry,  or  hand  set 
type.  And  it  manufactures  many 
of  the  most  widely  used  faces, 
such  as  Helvetica,  Melior,  Pa- 
latino,  Optima  and  Trump 
j  Medieval  in  foundry  type. 

Orders  placed  through  Bauer 
,  for  Mergenthaler  matrices  will 

be  processed  on  Mergenthaler 
forms  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
latter’s  terms,  conditions,  prices 
and  credit  approval.  Shipment 
and  invoicing  will  also  be  done 
by  Mergenthaler. 

'  • 

Welch  is  promoted 

Warren  J.  Welch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  production 
manager  of  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
which  publishes  the  Times- 
Union  and  the  Knickerbocker 
News  for  Albany  and  the 
Union-Star  for  Schenectady. 
Welch,  34,  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  composing  room 
at  the  newspapers  since  1969 
and  will  retain  that  position  in 
addition  to  his  new  responsibili¬ 
ties.  He  joined  the  Times-Union 
as  a  copyholder  in  1953. 
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partment,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  production  man¬ 
ager,  have  been  announced  by 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
Torrance,  Calif. 

Merle  Yeager,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Daily  Bieeze  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  to  replace  John 
Tygret  who  left  the  company. 

Replacing  Yeager  as  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  is  John 
Schuman,  who  was  previously 
night  foreman. 

In  other  changes.  Curt  Har¬ 
mon  was  named  camera  and 
platemaking  superintend¬ 
ent;  while  Eugene  Alexander 
was  named  platemaking  fore¬ 
man  and  Richard  Willems  fore¬ 
man  of  the  camera  department. 
• 

Directors  appointed 
for  marketing  and  ads 

John  A.  Riley  has  been 
named  vicepresident-marketing 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
and  Richard  J.  Hoffman  has 
been  named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Both  men  will  re¬ 
port  to  publisher  Phillip  J. 
Meek. 

Riley,  a  Press  employe  since 
1938,  has  been  advertising  di¬ 
rector  since  1958.  He  now  will 
be  responsible  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper,  and  will 
play  a  larger  role  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  Meek  said. 

Hoffman,  since  1969  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  WJR  Radio 
in  Detroit,  will  be  responsible 
for  retail  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  WJR  and  the  Press  are 
both  part  of  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

• 

Hale  named  editor 
of  Binghamton  Press 

Laurence  S.  Hale  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Erwin  C. 
Cronk  as  editor  of  the  Evening 
Press  and  the  Sunday  Press  at 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  Cronk  has 
retired. 

Hale,  who  has  been  with  the 
Gannett  newspapers  since  1953, 
announced  these  appointments 
on  his  staff :  George  R.  Venize- 
Ics,  managing  editor;  E.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lawton,  associate  editor; 
Joseph  T.  Pierson,  city  editor; 
and  Philip  Hand,  assistant  city 
editor. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Hale  joined  the  Press  staff 
as  a  reporter  after  working  for 
the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Journal  for  three  years. 
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Ideal  for  most  newspapers  under  100,000  in  daily  circulation  each 
LETTERFLEX  I  System  produces  up  to  20  plates  per  hour  in  an 
attractive  working  evnironment. 

at  over  a  half- 

dozen  newspapers.  If  your  newspaper  needs  proven  production,  not 
an  experiment,  see  the  LETTERFLEX  I  Platemaking  System. 

For  more  information  about  LETTERFLEX  contact,  Letterflex  Systems, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029,  301-531-5711. 


w.  R.  G  R  A  C  E  a  c  o. 


Rowley  paper 
at  Painesville 
going  offset 

A  plant  expansion  and  re¬ 
modeling  propram  costing  more 
than  $1  million  for  the  Paines¬ 
ville  (Ohio)  Telegraph,  includ¬ 
ing  conversion  to  a  new  offset 
printing  press,  was  announced 
by  Don  Rowley,  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief  of  Rowley  Pub¬ 
lications. 

A  64-page  Urbanite  offset 
press  has  been  ordered  from  the 
Goss  Division  of  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  Inc.  Also  programmed 
are: 

Completion  of  transition  from 
hot  metal  composition  to  total 
photo-electronic  computerized 
type.setting. 

Construction  of  new  executive 
offices. 

Expanded  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  facilities. 

Relocation  and  modernization 
of  editorial  department  facili¬ 
ties. 

Installation  of  new  plant  wide 
air  conditioning  system. 

Retraining  of  composing  and 


PROTECT 
AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 

Protect  your  press  invest¬ 
ment  against  costly  re¬ 
pairs  and  down  time  when 
deadline  minutes  are  im¬ 
portant  with  a  detector 
system  that  finds  the 
break,  prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper,  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press  equip- 
|ment,  the  Cooksey  System 
Iwill  be  value-engineered 
[for  your  operation.  Write 
I  for  information. 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

9353  beymuur  Ave.,  EPS 
Schiller  Park.  III.  60176 


press  personnel  is  planned,  and, 
in  some  instances,  already  is 
under  way. 

The  offset  press  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  spring  of  1972 
and  installation  will  begin  im¬ 
mediately.  The  first  edition  off 
the  new  press  is  expected  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1972. 

Design  and  engineering  of  the 
new  press  will  permit  future 
expansion  capability  up  to  80 
pages. 

Rowley  Publications  has  long 
experience  in  off.set  printing  and 
photocomposition.  In  the  mid- 
1950s  the  organization  estab¬ 
lished  a  “new  process”  plant  in 
Ashtabula  which  pioneered  in 
the  develoj)ment  and  use  of  pho¬ 
tocomposition.  It  was  at  that 
plant  that  the  organization  con¬ 
ceived  and  helped  develop  the 
first  newspaper  page  size  ver¬ 
tical  camera. 

Planning  began  in  I960  to 
construct  a  pilot  offset  newspa¬ 
per  plant  in  Chardon,  Ohio  and 
when  it  was  completed  in  the 
early  1960s  it  was  the  most 
modern  offset  plant  in  Ohio  and 
was  used  as  a  model  operation 
for  many  other  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

Architect  for  the  expansion 
and  remodeling  program  at  the 
Telegraph  is  Morton  Leavitt  of 
Cleveland. 

Completion  of  the  plant  re¬ 
modeling  and  press  installation 
will  coincide  with  the  Tele¬ 
graph's  celebration  of  its  150th 
anniversary'. 

The  Telegraph’s  conversion  to 
off.set  print!  g  also  affects  the 
Morning  M<  dtor,  the  Mentor- 
Kirtland  ari  a’s  home  delivered 
twice  weekly  newspaper,  which 
is  printed  at  the  Telegraph. 

• 

Circulator  retires 

Charles  Poirot  has  retired  as 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  He  spent 
42  years  with  the  newsi)aper, 
working  in  the  sales  and  dis- 
ti'ibution  department.  He  began 
as  a  home  delivery  district  man¬ 
ager  in  1929. 


Adding  addition 
for  offset  press 
and  photocomp 

Construction  is  under  way  at 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  of 
a  detached  addition  to  the  plant 
to  house  ])hotocomp  facilities 
and  a  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  Tribune,  an  18,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily,  is  a  member  of 
Seaton  Publications,  a  group 
which  has  ah’eady  converted 
two  of  its  other  dailies,  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  and 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal,  to 
offset  printing. 

The  addition  and  the  present 
plant  at  Hastings  will  be  physi¬ 
cally  separated  by  an  alleyway. 
The  addition  will  also  house  a 
newsroom,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  mailing  department,  a 
lounge,  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  including  a  “computer 
room”  which  will  house  photo- 
type.setting  equipment.  Full  con¬ 
version  to  offset  and  cold-type 
is  expected  for  early  spring 
1972. 

• 

Ohio  State  to  expand 
joiiriialisin  building 

Ohio  State  University’s  board 
of  trustees  has  a))proved  plans 
for  a  $!}-million  expansion  of 
the  Journalism  Building. 

The  two-story  structure  at 
242  W.  18th  Avenue  will  be 
incor|)oi-ated  into  an  expanded 
building  of  three  stories  plus 
basement  level. 

The  school  of  journalism  is 
moving  to  the  we.st  campus, 
where  administ  ative  offices  will 
be  set  up  in  Rightmire  Hall. 
Other  facilities  of  the  school 
will  occupy  space  in  Bevis  Hall 
and  the  Learning  Resources 
Center. 

Completion  of  the  building  ex¬ 
pansion  project  is  scheduled  for 
autumn  of  1973. 
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Model  1000 
Motorized  Cartridge  Loader 


Splices 'Ipads  16  mm  film  info  Cartridges. 
Also  16  mm  and  36  mm  film  onto  reels 
Highspeed  Instant  Braking. 
Optional  Magnifying  mirror  for  scanning  film 

Write  for  Brechores.  Dealers  Invited  ^ 


ICDOFILM 

. . on  foully  ^0  Wei*  1 5»h  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10011 

ROOUCTS.INC.  Dcpt.EP  212-691-7950 


FOR  3SMM  FILM 

For  Cartridges  and  Reels. 

15x15''  Screen. 

Up  to  24  X  Magnification 
Optional  Image  Rotation, 
Odometers,  etc. 


Weekly  seeking 
centralization  with 
offset  equipment 

The  Barry-West  Pike  (Ill.) 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  has  grown  from  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  257  to  2,500  over  four 
years,  is  centralizing  its  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in-house,  a  move 
made  possible  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  offset  press  and 
other  equipment. 

The  News  recently  installed 
a  three-unit  Cottrell  V-15A 
web  offset  press  with  circum¬ 
ferential  perforators  and  a 
quarter  kicker,  and  a  20"  X 
24"  horizontal  camera. 

Previously  the  News’  in- 
hou.se  facilities  included  prep¬ 
aration  of  camera-ready  copy 
only.  Camera,  platemaking,  and 
offset  printing  were  farmed  out 
to  a  central  plant.  “We’re  still 
farming  out  our  thus-far  lim¬ 
ited  commercial  printing  activi¬ 
ties,”  says  publisher  Tom  Gates, 
“using  the  new  press  to  handle 
the  News  and  our  shopper,  the 
Weekly  Business  News.  How¬ 
ever,  we  intend  to  bring  our 
commercial  operations  in-house 
and  expand  them  as  rapidly  as 
))ossible.  Our  new  press  capa¬ 
bilities  will  permit  this.  We’ll 
also  be  able  to  make  extensive 
use  of  advertising  and  editorial 
color  in  our  papers  —something 
we  were  unable  to  do  before.” 

The  new  installation  com¬ 
pletes  an  overall  expansion  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Summer  of  1970 
when  the  News  moved  into  its 
current  10,000  squai’e  foot  fa¬ 
cility  (they  currently  use  half, 
the  balance  planned  for  their 
commercial  expansion).  Until 
then — from  its  founding  in 
1966 — the  paper  had  been  jmb- 
lished  in  the  lobby  of  a  local 
movie  theater  owned  by  Gates. 
“Our  circulation  at  that  time 
was  257,”  notes  Gates.  “We’ve 
grown  tremendously  in  our 
four-year  history. 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44116 
Phone  (216)  331-OIIS 
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Never  before  have  so  few  been  able  to  do  so  much. 


If  you’re  using  an  AKI  keyboard 
you  can  program  a  complete  for¬ 
mat  change  in  a  supermarket  ad 
with  just  one  tap  of  your  little  finger. 


On  other  keyboards  the  same 
change  may  require  21  fingers — 
and  an  extra  set  of  thumbs  for 
thumbing  through  format  code 
books. 

If  you  can  do  all  that  with  just  one 
finger  and  an  AKI  keyboard  imag¬ 
ine  what  you  can  do  with  ten  fin¬ 
gers. 

Perhaps  that's  why  we  now  sell 
more  keyboards  than  anyone  else 
in  the  business. 


Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us. 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98005. 
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ingr,  or  final  phase,  will  cover  business 
office,  news  room  and  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  gleaming  classified  phone  room 
brings  a  whole  new  dimension  to  want  ad 
phone  service. 

The  room,  formerly  an  area  of  1,372 
square  feet  for  32  sales  solicitors  now 
occupies  2,236  square  feet  and  ac¬ 
comodates  42  operators.  Twenty-five  lines 
handle  transient  advertising  calls  and  17 
solicitor  lines  take  contract  and  other  reg¬ 
ular  accounts. 

New  eqfuipment 

Each  ad  taker  has  a  desk  equipped  with 
new  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  and  the 
latest  in  phone  room  equipment  developed 
by  Bell  Telephone  laboratories. 

Incoming  calls  are  distributed  automati¬ 
cally  to  an  open  line  in  the  phone  system 
desigrned  for  faster  service  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Sales  solicitors  can  type  a  want  ad 
quickly  and  accurately  while  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  still  on  the  line. 

The  new  ad  is  dropped  in  a  special 
conveyor  system  leading  to  a  copy  sorter 
who  sends  it  on  to  the  composing  room  via 
pneumatic  tubes. 

A  service-control  feature  of  the  ACD 
(Automatic  Call  Director)  phone  system 
is  the  overview  possible  from  the  supervi¬ 
sor’s  master  console.  She  can  see  which 
lines  are  in  use,  how  many  calls  are  wait¬ 
ing — even  if  an  ad  taker’s  headset  is  im¬ 
properly  connected. 

Beside  the  console  is  an  automatic  reg¬ 
ister  showing  every  phone  position.  It  cal¬ 
culates  a  running  record  of  the  total  calls 
during  the  day.  It  also  counts  the  number 
of  times  all  the  phones  in  the  system  are 
in  use  at  once,  thus  measuring  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  phone  system  itself. 

Copy  checkers  also  go  over  ads  for  mis¬ 
takes  and  style;  the  copy  then  proceeds 
through  the  tubes  to  composing. 


CONVEYOR  BELT  SYSTEM  (center  of  photo)  carries  want  ads  directly  from  ad  takers  to  copy 
separators  who  send  them  on  to  the  composing  room  at  Indianapolis  Star  and  News.  This  is  a 
partial  view  of  the  newspapers'  new  phone  room  recently  opened. 

CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  ad  business  picks  up 
as  phone  room  goes  modern 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Just  before  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Paul  C.  Schulz  attached  a  head  set  to 
help  out  taking  ads  on  the  phone  for  the 
hidianapolis  Star  and  Neivs  he  said  busi¬ 
ness  is  good. 

Which  is  somewhat  unusual  considering 
that  the  newspaper  classified  advertising 
business  has  been  off  generally  and  hurt¬ 
ing  badly  in  several  categories. 

Real  purpose  of  the  E&P  contact  with 
Schulz  w'as  to  inquire  about  classified’s 
new  phone  room.  Phase  One  in  the  Star 
and  News  $10  million  construction  and 
remodeling  program  currently  under¬ 
way. 

But  classified  salesmen  like  to  talk  and 
Schulz  is  no  exception.  Classified  in  the 
Indianapolis  area  has  been  picking  up,  he 
said.  Linage  for  the  first  seven  days  of 
August  was  up  eight  percent  over  the 
same  period  of  1970.  Biggest  gains  have 
been  in  merchandise  for  sale  and  automo¬ 
tive,  with  real  estate  holding  its  own.  Oth¬ 


er  categories  have  been  up  in  recent 
weeks  or  holding  their  own. 

The  new  phone  equipment  helps  Schulz 
to  know  what  peak  business  times  are.  In 
the  first  hour  of  business  the  day  of  the 
conversation,  from  7;.30  to  8:30  a.m.  there 
were  60  calls.  From  8:30  to  9:30  a.m.  122 
calls  were  registered.  In  the  third  period 
of  the  day  there  were  more  than  195  calls 
in  20  minutes.  This  was  immediately  after 
9:30. 

No  idling 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  sirstem 
is  that  one  or  two  girls  don’t  get  a  flock  of 
calls  while  others  sit  idle.  Automatically, 
calls  go  to  girls  1  through  25  or  eventual¬ 
ly  42,  then  the  sequence  starts  over  again. 
'This  makes  for  faster  handling  of  want 
ad  callers. 

Girls  train  for  about  a  week  before  they 
are  ready  to  take  calls,  Schulz  said.  In 
training,  four  girls  sit  at  a  dual  desk  and 
take  calls  with  a  supervisor  listening. 
Then  they  do  “kills”  for  a  few  hours  and 
by  about  the  fourth  day  they  are  ready  to 
go  “on  line.” 

The  reason  Schulz  intended  putting  on 
a  head  set  was  that  at  the  outset  he  was 
short  of  help.  He  expected  a  page  ad  of 
color  telling  readers  of  the  new  service 
would  attract  what  girls  were  needed  for 
a  full  complement  as  well  as  want  ad 
callers.  There  seemed  to  be  no  worry 
about  the  former. 

Phase  One  of  the  remodeling  project 
included  not  only  the  new  phone  room  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  but  a  public  service 
counter  and  want  ad  counter  in  the  lob- 


AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth  Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place — Increased  population.  In¬ 
dustrial  development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  successes  of 
over  1,500  U.S.  companies  that  are  op¬ 
erating  and  have  $1,000,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


To  hoop  in  touch  with  marhoting,  ndvcrtiting, 
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ACTION  LINES  are  something  betides  a  public 
service  column  in  the  newspaper.  There's  also  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  classified  ad  takers'  department  at  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News.  Paul  C.  Schulz,  the 
papers'  CAM,  stands  behind  the  supervisor's 
matter  console  which  summarizes  the  entire  phone 
room  activity  at  a  glance. 
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Small  ad  fences  in 
Memphis  burglars 

Classified  ads  in  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  helped  po¬ 
lice  break  up  a  large  scale  burglary  oper¬ 
ation  and  led  recently  to  one  of  the 
largest  round-ups  of  burglary  suspects  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

Puzzled  by  a  long-term  rash  of  un¬ 
solved  break-ins  of  the  homes  of  promi¬ 
nent  Memphians  in  which  valuable  items 
were  rarely  recovered,  a  new  police  intel¬ 
ligence  squad  set  up  its  own  fence  oper¬ 
ations  using  $10,000  in  funds  secretly 
provided  by  Memphis  Mayor  Loeb. 

‘Really  produced  results* 

Using  the  name  “Security  Jewelers” 
and  operating  from  a  second  floor  $80  a 
month  “office,”  newspaper  ads  were  run 
for  about  six  weeks  to  make  initial  con¬ 
tact  with  the  suspects. 

Here’s  the  ad : 

CASH  PAID 

Coins,  Precious  stones.  Sterling, 

Guns,  what  have  you. 

CONFIDENTIAL  278-4741 

CAM  Rich  Riggins  reports  that  Mem¬ 
phis  Chief  of  Police  Henry  Lux  said,  “It 
really  produced  results.” 

Junior  Achievement 
publisher  wins  test 

Anthony  Aboud,  18,  of  Farmington, 
Mich.,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press-sponsored  Junior 
Achievement  newspaper,  has  been  named 
national  Junior  Achievement  president-of- 
the-year. 

He  won  the  award  of  $1,500  and  a  gold 
trophy  over  6,899  other  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  presidents  for  the  management  of 
his  “mini-company”  newspaper  and  per¬ 
formance  in  a  series  of  business  tests  at 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Each  president  man¬ 
aged  a  “mini-company”  from  the  capitali¬ 
zation  to  the  liquidation  stages  over  a 
nine-month  period. 

Aboud’s  company.  Rapid  Action  Pub¬ 
lishers  (R.A.P.),  published  five  issues  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  which  included  stories  on 
Junior  Achievement  activities  and  local 
news,  cartoons  and  music  reviews.  The 
Free  Press  sponsored  R.A.P.  and  lent 
staff  advisors,  including  Dave  Willett  of 
the  retail  advertising  staff,  and  Ron 
Stotts,  auditor. 

Aboud  will  be  attending  Notre  Dame 
University. 

e 

Coop  ad  workshops 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  sched¬ 
uled  three  cooperative  advertising  work¬ 
shops.  The  two  day  seminars  will  be  held 
October  19-21  in  Dallas;  October  26-28  in 
Boston  and  November  3-5  in  San  Francis¬ 
co.  The  workshops,  which  are  limited  to  25 
participants,  train  newspaper  salesmen 
for  the  job  of  co-op  specialist. 


Tri-City  Herald 
taps  growth  area 

The  Tri-City  Herald  in  Kennewick, 
Pasco  and  Richland,  Washington,  has 
opened  its  third  branch  oflfice  in  three 
years. 

Publisher  Glenn  C.  Lee  said  the  new 
office  at  Sunnyside,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Yakima  Valley,  is  part  of  the  continued 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  paper. 

Since  1947  the  Tri-City  Herald  has 
served  the  Tri-City  communities  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Snake,  Columbia  and 
Yakima  rivers  in  Southeastern  Washing¬ 
ton  with  a  Monday-through-Friday  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 


In  October  of  1968  the  Herald  opened  an 
office  at  Hermiston  in  Northeastern  Ore¬ 
gon  because,  said  Lee,  “There  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  agricultural  and  commercial  in¬ 
terest  between  the  Tri- Cities  and  that  po¬ 
tentially  rapid-growing  area  of  Oregon.” 

In  October  of  1970  the  Herald  opened 
an  office  at  Othello,  in  the  midst  of  the 
half-million-acre  Columbia  Basin  Irriga¬ 
tion  Project. 

The  opening  of  the  Sunnyside  office 
is  to  tie  the  Yakima  Valley  into  the 
Basin-Tri-City-Northeastern  Oregon  re¬ 
gion,  with  an  afternoon  paper. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Herald  has  gone  from 
17,000  to  more  than  27,000,  publisher  has 
reported. 


COUNTDOWN  TO . OCTOBER  15 

34TH  ANNUAL 

WRITING,  PHOTO  AND  BROADCAST 
COMPETITION 


For  full  information  on 
Classes  and  Awards  conlact: 

COMPETITION  -  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
605  THIRD  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10016 
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Compensation  and  credit 
practices  of  50  papers 

Classified  advertising  managers  of  50  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  recent  survey  initiated  by  R.  David  Cherry, 
assistant  classified  sales  manager  of  the  Capital  Newspapers 
at  Albany,  N.Y.  Herewith  is  his  compilation  of  the  responses 
to  the  questionnaire: 

Commission  &  Bonus 

Yes  No 


1.  Do  you  have  a  commission  program  in  Classified?  36  13 

2.  Are  commissions  paid  over  salary?  36  13 

3.  Do  you  pay  commissions  on  all  ads,  lines  and 

revenue  generated  by  each  salesperson?  21  28 

4.  Do  you  pay  bonuses  or  commissions  only  on  gain?  20  27 

5.  Do  you  pay  bonus  for  maintaining  contracts?  21  26 

6.  Is  there  a  bonus  for  sig^ning  new  contracts?  39  8 

7.  Would  you  prefer  a  bonus  on  specials?  10  34 

8.  Do  you  pay  commissions  on  specials?  37  12 

9.  Do  you  use  a  draw  vs.  commission?  0  49 

Credit 

1.  Is  all  transient  copy  sent  to  Credit  Department 

for  checking?  36  13 


2.  How  long  is  credit  outstanding  before  action  is 
taken? 

30  days  19  60  days  11  90  days  7  Longer  U 

3.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  receive  payment  on 
outstanding  bills? 

1st  Step  Phone,  calls  from  Credit 
2nd  Step  Leters  to  Accounts 
3rd  Step  Collection  Agency 

4.  Do  you  have  a  cash  discount  for  early  payment 

for  Classified  accounts?  17  33 

5.  Is  there  a  late  charge  for  late  payment?  6  33 

6.  Do  Classified  order  forms  contain  billing  forms?  18  31 

7.  What  is  percentage  of  bad  debts? 

1%  17  2%  in  3%  3  More  6 

8.  Has  percentage  of  bad  debts  increased  or  decreased? 
Increased  2S  Decreased  3  Same  4 

9.  Who  is  responsible  for  contacting  Cash  With  Order 
transient  advertisers? 

Credit  Dept.  S4  Supervisor  8  Acc’t  Rep.  2U  Clerks  2 


College  art  students 
given  old  equipment 

University  of  Connecticut  art 
students  will  have  a  chance  to 
branch  out  into  new  areas  of 
graphic  art  thanks  to  a  timely 
gift  from  a  local  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal-Inquirer 
at  Rockville,  Conn,  has  donated 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Franoleco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


a  proof  press,  half  a  dozen 
fonts  of  type  and  some  foundry 
equipment  to  the  University’s 
print  shop. 

Switch  to  cold  type 

The  gift  came  about  some 
weeks  ago  when  the  newspaper 
switched  from  the  hot  type 
process  to  photo-offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

Two  alert  UofC  alumr  le 
I  were  on  the  scene.  Marilyn  Sa- 
!  wicki  and  Deborah  Ray,  who 
1  work  in  art  and  make-up  at  the 
:  paper,  spotted  an  opportunity 
for  the  UofC  print  shop  to  ac- 
i  quire  equipment.  Before  long, 
UofC  art  department  staff  mem¬ 
bers  visited  the  paper  and 
ended  up  by  taking  home  a 
I  truck-load  of  donations. 


The  six-hour  shorthand 

Streamline  contains  only  two  rules 
and  20  symbols.  Easiest  system  of  all. 
Not  a  speeded-up  longhand.  No 
"short  forms."  Invented  by  a  news¬ 
man.  Lesson  correction  and  money- 
back  guarantee. 

StreamUne,  Dept.  DL,  tox  780, 
Adalold*  St.,  Teroato  1,  Ont. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


With  Luv 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  in¬ 
scriptions  that  high  school  graduates  are  making  these 
days  in  each  other’s  yearbooks.  It  seems  questionable  that 
this  branch  of  letters  has  any  great  relevance  to  journal¬ 
ism,  or  in  fact,  any  relevance  at  all.  Still,  it  has  a  certain 
interest  as  a  reflection  of  how  young  minds  are  working, 
and  thus  may  be  worth  reporting. 

In  these  autographic  salutations  to  each  other,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  obsessed  with  two  things:  love  and  luck.  Not  so 
different,  apparently,  from  the  concerns  that  have  pre¬ 
occupied  mankind,  young  and  old,  for  centuries. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  declarations  of  love  have  been 
vastly  devalued  since  I  was  a  young  fellow.  At  that  time 
such  a  declaration,  say  as  the  so-called  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter,  was  a  serious  business.  It  was  not  likely 
to  be  indulged  in  except  by  people  who  were  engaged,  or 
at  least  actually  in  love,  or,  of  course,  related. 

But  in  recent  years  young  people,  at  least  as  evidenced 
by  these  yearbook  inscriptions  and  otherwise,  have  made 
love  a  word  to  be  used  casually.  It  means  no  more,  and 
perhaps  even  less,  than  “sincerely  yours”  once  did.  It  is 
freely  employed  at  the  end  of  inscriptions  from  boys  to 
girls,  girls  to  girls,  and  girls  to  boys.  But  I  have  not 
noticed  it  addressed  by  boys  to  boys,  and  that  may  be 
just  as  well. 

Its  prevalence  alone  in  these  inscriptions  establishes  its 
casualness.  One  message  that  I  saw  ending  with  the  word 
love  was  a  brief  apology  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  had 
known  the  owner  of  the  book  only  slightly. 

All  this  corroborates  my  suspicion  that  the  so-called 
love  generation  is  trumpeting  something  essentially  trivial, 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  mild  and  diffused  feeling  of 
goodwill.  They  are  certainly  not  referring,  when  they 
speak  of  love,  to  any  deep  passion,  either  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane. 

Half  the  time,  in  the  yearbooks,  it’s  spelled  luv,  and 
this  form  is  popular  also  in  teenage  correspondence.  Many 
yearbook  inscriptions  end  luv  ya.  The  distorted  spelling 
luv  strikes  me  as  an  admission  by  tbe  writers  that  they 
are  referring  to  something  much  slighter  than  what  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  love.  Ya  is  much  favored  for  you, 
but  there  is  no  consistency  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  both 
forms  will  be  used  in  the  same  inscription  or  even  in  the 
same  sentence. 

As  for  luck,  the  high  school  yearbook  inscribers  are 
incessantly  wishing  the  good  variety  for  each  other.  Noth¬ 
ing  wrong  A\nth  this,  unless  one  begins  to  brood  that  they 
are  inclined  to  place  more  reliance  on  Dame  Fortune  than 
on  effort. 


Wayword  Words 

It  seems  strange,  and  perhaps  even  unpatriotic,  that  the 
British  spelling  should  have  been  used  for  the  name  of 
the  command  ship,  Endeavour,  on  the  Apollo  15  moon  mis¬ 
sion.  It  may  appear  chauvinistic  to  raise  a  point  like  this, 
but  then  does  not  national  pride  figure  greatly  in  the 
space  program?  How  could  a  thing  like  this  have  hap¬ 
pened?  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I  can  guess. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  British  spellings,  like 
favour,  apologise,  centre,  cheque  are  somehow  high-toned, 
and  thus  preferable  to  the  American  spellings.  This  is  a 
matter  not  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  custom.  British 
spellings  are  an  affectation  when  used  by  Americans.  And 
so  the  spelling  Endeavour  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
egregious  possible  example  of  such  affectation. 
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Series  fuses  Latin-American 
minority  with  the  community 


In  the  English  language  and  also  the 
Spanish  language  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  completed  a  series  of  stories  high¬ 
lighting  Chicago’s  “invisible”  minority — 
the  Latin  American  community. 

In  an  effort  steered  by  city  editor  Bob 
Schultz  and  assistant  city  editor  Rob 
Warden,  the  series  described  in  detail  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  faced  by  Chicago’s  Lat¬ 
ins  in  social  acceptance,  education,  hous¬ 
ing,  employment  and  credit  abuse. 

The  series  evolved  from  two  previous 
stories  published  by  the  Daily  News  con¬ 
cerning  meetings  of  Spanish-speaking 
civic  grroups  in  Chicago.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Warden  these  stories  were  also  printed 
in  Spanish. 

Further  investigation  convinced  editors 
that  a  major  untold  story  was  there  for 
the  telling,  the  purpose  being  to  provide 
basic  information  about  an  area  suffering 
a  social  ill  largely  unknown  to  most  Chi¬ 
cagoans,  according  to  managing  editor 
Donald  Gormley. 

A  team  of  reporters  was  assembled 
headed  by  Larry  Green,  author  of  the 
series  titled:  “Chicago’s  Latins:  The 
Community  Nobody  Knows.”  Included  in 
the  group  were  Dave  Canfield,  Jon  Fore¬ 
man,  Karen  Hasman  and  Edmund  J. 
Rooney. 

Lacked  information 

Lack  of  concise  information  on  the  Lat¬ 
in  American  community  was  the  first 
problem  faced  by  reporters  as  they 
tackled  the  assignment. 

Clips  were  of  minimum  help.  There 
were  few  sociological  studies  to  rely  on 
for  insight.  Considerable  leg  work  was 
involved,  including  attendance  at  Spanish¬ 
speaking  meetings;  consultation  with 
leaders  of  civic  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  Latin  American 
community;  interviews  with  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  individuals  and  families;  and  gather¬ 
ing  of  information  on  education,  employ¬ 
ment,  housing  and  police-community  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  series  was  promoted  through  stack 
cards  in  English  and  Spanish  and  com¬ 
mercials  on  Spanish  language  radio.  The 
Spanish  translation  of  the  series  was  done 
on  the  outside  by  a  professional  source. 
Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  Daily 
News  editorial  staff  assisted  in  head- 
writing. 

Reaction  from  the  Latin  American  com¬ 
munity  was  generally  favorable.  One  per¬ 
son  who  helped  gather  information  for  the 
series  told  Green:  “We  expected  the  typi¬ 
cal  ‘white-man's  burden’  approach.  I  was 
suspicious  when  I  talked  to  you.  I  was 
surprised  when  I  read  the  stories.” 

A  Chicago  police  officer  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  inquired  about  the  feasability  of  a 
regular  Daily  News  column  in  Spanish 
dealing  with  traffic  safety  education. 

Request  from  Senate 

Capitol  Hill  reaction  was  evidenced  by 
requ^  from  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Migrant  Labor  for  more  information. 


The  paper  also  received  many  letters 
from  readers,  who  said  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  ethnic  groups,  protesting  the 
printing  of  the  series  in  Spanish.  These 
persons  held  that  Latins  should  learn  En¬ 
glish,  and  shouldn’t  be  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  treatment. 

Along  with  praise  and  criticism  came 
offers  of  help.  A  college  student  called  to 
volunteer  her  services  and  those  of  her 
friends  to  tutor  Latin  American  children. 
A  worker  with  a  welfare  association  for 
the  deaf  offered  to  help  deaf  Spanish¬ 
speaking  youngsters. 

Some  important  findings  were  developed 
in  the  course  of  reporting  the  series. 
Chiefly  they  were  that  growth  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  the 
government. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  there  are  in  Chicago.  Estimates 
range  from  184,000  to  500,000.  Language 


Edward  J.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  believes  his  AD — 
CASE  will  contribute  to  more  linage,  few¬ 
er  errors  and  bigger  profits  for  his  orga¬ 
nization. 

“The  first  obstacle  for  an  ad  salesman 
to  overcome  is  disinterest,”  Smith  says. 
“Therefore,  the  first  step  in  effective  sell¬ 
ing  must  create  interest  and  a  sense  of 
client  participation.” 

AD — CASE  does  that,  he  says. 

“The  salesman  can  prepare  all  or  part 
of  an  ad  layout,  place  it  in  AD — CASE 
and  present  it  to  the  client  in  his  own 
office,”  Smith  said.  “He  hands  the  client  a 
grease  pencil  which  he  can’t  resist  using. 


is  the  single  biggest  barrier.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  Spanish-speaking  students  in  Chi¬ 
cago  public  schools  drop  out  before  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  school.  One  reason  is  the 
difficulty  in  surmounting  the  language 
problem. 

Gormley  said  it  was  believed  the  series 
did  its  job  in  calling  attention  to  the 
many-faceted  plight  of  Latin  Americans 
in  Chicago.  He  said  it  was  not  intended  to 
close  the  books  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
continuing  story,  he  added,  and  the  Daily 
News  will  continue  to  cover  it. 

• 

Media  directors  named 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc./West  Coast,  and 
N.  W.  Ayer/Philadelphia,  have  named 
new  media  directors.  Rod  Holbrook,  previ¬ 
ously  with  media  director  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  Detroit,  has  joined  Clinton 
Frank  as  vicepresident-media  director. 
John  L.  Decker,  formerly  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media/marketing  for  VanSant 
Dugdale  in  Baltimore,  has  joined  Ayer/- 
Philadelphia  as  a  vicepresident  and  media 
director. 


He  writes  or  draws  on  the  clear  plastic 
over  his  ad  and  the  sale  is  made.  He’s 
participating,  interested  and  sold.” 

Advertising  agency  personnel  are 
finding  AD — CASE  excellent  for  showing 
preliminary  sketches  and  layouts.  Smith 
said. 

AD — CASE  is  constructed  of  black 
leather  grain  vinyl  sealed  over  rigid  in¬ 
serts.  One  AD — CASE  will  hold  two  full 
size  newspaper  pages  with  an  18  x  22% 
inch  image  area  under  plastic  overlays.  It 
comes  equipped  with  two  grease  pencils 
and  sells  for  $12.95  each. 

Smith’s  business  address  is  1408  Grace 
Street,  Arlington,  Texas,  76010. 


Editor  designs  tool  to  sell  ads 
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Black-owned  group  adds 
fourth  paper  in  Chicago 


startup  of  the  Southeast  Sun  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30  will  mark  the  fourth  weekly 
newspaper  in  Chicago’s  Citizen  group, 
which  its  publisher  says  is  “the  only 
black-owmed  community  newspaper  chain 
in  the  midwest.” 

The  publisher,  Augustus  A.  Savage, 
w'ho  has  run  unsuccessfully  for  Congress 
and  Chicago  ward  alderman,  says  he 
sees  blacks  exhibiting  an  increasing  com¬ 
mon  concern  with  race  pride  and  the  race 
problem. 

Yet,  he  says,  just  as  with  whites,  some 
blacks  have  higher  incomes  than  others, 
wdth  the  same  being  true  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  60’s  these  gaps  widened,  provid¬ 
ing  in  Savage’s  view  an  opening  for  a 
new  publishing  venture  in  1965.  In  that 
year  Savage  opened  the  Chatham  Citizen, 
which  now  claims  a  circulation  of  20,000. 

Later  came  the  Southwest  Citizen,  then 
the  South  End  Citizen  with  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  30,000,  Savage  said. 

Restricted  to  blacks 

Savage  and  his  editor,  Clifford  Ivey, 
restrict  circulation  and  news  coverage  to 
the  newer  black  homeowning  belt,  deliver¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  Citizen  each  Thursday 
to  some  50,000  homes  in  the  south  Chicago 
area. 

Savage  is  convinced  that  “shotgun”  ad¬ 
vertising  is  no  longer  sufficient  in  the 
Negro  market,  which  accounts  for  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  that  his  papers  differ  from  the 
traditional  Negro  press,  restricting  cover¬ 
age  and  circulation  by  geography  instead 
of  race  or  national  origin. 

Citizen  newspapers  have  the  voluntary 
pay  plan  for  home  delivery,  common  for 
community  weeklies.  Only  about  a  third  of 
this  circulation  is  paid. 

Savage  said  research  has  found  that 
while  Citizen  families  constitute  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Chicago’s  black  population,  they 
control  some  80  percent  of  its  above- 
subsistence-level  buying  power. 

Areas  beyond  Chicago  are  being  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Savage,  with  an  eye  toward 


some  variation  of  franchising  publica¬ 
tions.  In  these  areas  and  in  each  of  the 
present  sectors  where  the  Citizen  publica¬ 
tions  circulate  are  three  main  elements 

(1)  a  predominance  of  home  ownership, 

(2)  a  substantial  retail  district,  and  (3)  a 
population  in  excess  of  15,000  families, 
with  enough  provinciality  for  it  to  be 
called  community  consciousness  or  pride. 
Savage  said. 

Such  a  development  required  a  period 
of  prosperity  of  such  dimension  and  dura¬ 
tion  that  it  overflowed  onto  a  substantial 
number  of  blacks  for  more  than  a  decade, 
in  a  city  with  black  population  large 
enough  for  its  middle  class  to  become  the 
predominant  residents  of  more  than  one 
such  area. 

Savage  realizes  that  while  the  areas  in 
which  the  Citizen  circulates  have  more  in 
common  than  most  areas,  they  still  differ 
in  small  ways. 

Publisher’s  column 

The  Citizen  therefore  strives  to  reflect 
the  distinctive  political  and  cultural  nu¬ 
ances  if  the  area  it  serves,  providing 
opinion  space  for  its  area’s  elected  politi¬ 
cal  and  civic  leaders,  while  reserving  the 
right  to  express  its  own  opinions  in  edito¬ 
rials  and  in  the  publisher’s  column. 

The  Citizen  issues  are  prepared 
camera-ready  for  offset  presses  of  Park 
Press,  South  Holland,  Ill. 

Savage  said  he  will  act  as  an  editor  for 
about  three  months,  doing  the  necessary 
work  on  the  Chatham,  Southwest  and 
South  End  publications,  wffiile  Ivey  gets 
the  Southeast  Sun  going. 

The  Savage  publications,  while  announc¬ 
ing  the  September  30  inception  of  the 
Southeast  Sun,  also  put  out  a  new  com¬ 
bined  rate  card,  which  was  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  open  rate  is  70  cents-per- 
line  and  the  city  retail  rate  50  cents-per- 
line.  Contract  rate  goes  down  to  30  cents 
for  60,000  lines  and  up  and  classified  is  25 
cents-per-line. 

The  publications  are  tabloid-size,  with 
five  12-pica  wide  columns  with  9-point 


spacing  between.  The  tabloids  are  220 
lines  deep. 

When  the  Southeast  Sun  starts,  adver¬ 
tisers  buying  the  combination  of  four  will 
be  charged  25  percent  additional. 

Young  drug  users 
ask  community 
to  solve  problem 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
sought  a  new  perspective  on  the  popular 
headline  item  of  drug  abuse  among  the 
nation’s  youth  by  asking  those  who  pre¬ 
sumably  know  most  about  it. 

Rather  than  seeking  information  from 
self-styled  drug  experts  and  outspoken 
drug  users,  the  News  polled  1,184  youths 
in  grades  7  through  11,  including  the 
“silent  majority”  of  non-users  of  drugs, 
seeking  their  attitudes  and  their  version 
of  solutions  to  the  probem. 

Not  only  did  the  youths  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions,  but 
most  revealed  outstanding  sophistication 
and  insight  about  the  problem,  and  none 
pretended  there  are  instent  solutions, 

James  M.  Shea,  News  managing  editor, 
said  the  survey  pointed  out  these  predomi¬ 
nant  attitudes  a^ut  drug  use : 

•  The  vast  majority  of  students,  even 
regular  drug  users,  consider  drug  abuse  a 
serious  problem  and  they  want  local  com¬ 
munities  to  do  something  about  it. 

•  When  it  comes  to  solving  an  individ¬ 
ual  drug  problem,  a  student  is  most  likely 
to  seek  help  from  a  drug  center  or,  second¬ 
arily,  from  a  friend.  He  is  not  likely  to 
seek  help  from  a  parent,  a  teacher,  a 
school  counsellor,  a  religious  leader,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  or,  least  of  all,  a  policeman. 

•  Nevertheless,  students  overwhelming¬ 
ly  see  definite  roles  in  the  battle  against 
drug  abuse  for  schools,  parents,  religious 
organizations  and  policemen;  although 
what  authorities  are  doing  and  what  stu¬ 
dents  think  they  ought  to  be  doing  are  far 
apart.  Parents,  for  example,  could  help 
but  too  often  are  hypocritical,  negligent, 
overprotective,  prejudiced,  and  authori¬ 
tarian,  according  to  the  average  youth. 

The  News’  drug  survey  was  prepared 
by  Jeffrey  C.  Browne,  a  staff  reporter. 
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Less  chronicle,  more  guide: 
women’s  page  style  changed 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  editor  of  a  new  “Page- 
in-a-Package”  now  being  offered 
from  Philadelphia  for  women’s 
sections  is  Louise  Hickman 
Lione,  who  has  worked  in  big 
cities  but  comes  from  the  small 
Pennsylvania  town  of  West 
Grove. 

She  goes  back  home  fre¬ 
quently  and  comments  that 
women  in  her  home  town  are 
interested  in  the  same  things 
she  is. 

“They  want  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation,”  she  says.  “Some  of 
them  are  like  me,  trying  to  run 
two  lives  at  once — ^the  working 
side  and  the  home  side.  Work¬ 
ing  or  not,  all  women  lead  dou¬ 
ble  lives.  Even  a  woman  who 
is  only  coping  with  the  home 
side  wants  new  directions. 

“Women  have  changed.  Wom¬ 
en’s  pages  must  change,  too. 
They  must  become  less  chron¬ 
icle,  more  guide.” 

The  page  package  is  aimed 
mainly  at  daily  newspapers  in 
the  10,000  to  50,000  circulation 
range  and  is  two  full  pages  a 
week  for  use  as  section  pages  or 
taken  apart  for  use  with  local 
stories  and  ads,  and  available  in 
matrix  or  repro  form. 

The  editor  plans  a  monthly 
“feedback”  card  to  get  sul^ 
scriber  comments  and  sugge.s- 
tions  on  a  regular  basis. 

While  it  might  be  assumed 
metropolitan  papers  would  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  change, 
Mrs.  Lione  says  they  have  tran¬ 
sition  problems.  “Too  many  are 
trying  to  swing  and  stay  put 
at  the  same  time.  They  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  a  “hip” 
abortion  piece,  and  run  it  right 
next  to  a  dreary  decorating 
story  that  does  nothing  but 
fill  space  .  .  .” 

The  idea  for  her  page  began 
to  develop  last  year  as  her 
mind  “wandered  over”  what  she 
would  do  with  a  women’s  page 
— if  she  had  one.  She  left  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  earlier  this  year  to  de¬ 
velop  the  page  and  organize  a 
contributing  staff. 

In  fashion  field 

A  University  of  Delaware 
graduate  with  a  major  in  psy¬ 
chology,  Louise  Hickman  Lione 
was  in  the  home  sewing  field 
early  in  her  career.  In  New 
York,  she  was  fashion  promo¬ 
tion  director  for  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
tern  Company  and  then  fashion 


Louise  Hicitman  Lione 

coordinator  for  McCall  Pattern 
Company. 

She  went  to  Europe  and 
stayed  there  working  for  six 
years,  a  time  which  included 
editing  a  general  interest 
monthly  and  a  bi-monthly 
fashion  publication  and  cover¬ 
ing  fashion  in  Italy  and  Paris 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
early  60s.  She  also  designed 
shoes  and  boutique  clothes. 

Married  while  living  in  Rome 
to  Roberto  Lione,  film  distrib¬ 
utor,  she  has  a  daughter  Su¬ 
sanna,  now  7,  and  a  son  Ales¬ 
sandro,  4,  who  was  bom  after 
the  family  moved  to  the  United 
States. 

Breaking  with  the  fashion  la¬ 
bel  once  back  home,  Louise 
Lione  went  to  work  for  the 
BnHimore  Sunday  Sun  as  a 
feature  writer.  She  won  a  1967 
Blakeslee  award  for  a  story  on 
preventing  heart  disease.  She 
left  the  Sun  just  before  her 
son  was  born  and  later  went 
into  public  relations  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

fiorrespondenls  abroad 

She  spent  time  studying 
small  business  development 
while  putting  together  her  page 
staff.  Correspondents  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Rome  have  been 


added  to  the  original  group 

In  talks  with  editors  about  ! 
the  page,  Mrs.  Lione  says  that 
between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  ' 
them  say  they  are  thinking  sen-  j 
ously  about  changing  the  look 
and  content  of  their  women’s  ' 
pages  by  the  end  of  the  year,  i 

Design  for  change  j 

Design  director  for  “Page  in- 
a-Package”  is  Karl  Wurzer. 
who  has  worked  in  various  art 
fields  and  also  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Netvs  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

“All  communications  are  try  j 
ing  to  get  to  people,  to  he  excit-  ] 
ing.  Newspapers  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it,”  Wurzer  declares. 

“They  have  got  to  update 
their  thinking  visually  .  .  .  De¬ 
sign  must  be  reorganized  so  that 
readers  can  become  more  in¬ 
volved  in  the  total  content  of  the 
newspaper.  Any  feature  page  is 
the  place  to  do  something  new. 
Women’s  news,  features,  even 
sports,  represent  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  change  .  .  .” 

“Page-in-a-Package”  will  take 
a  stand  on  cooking — for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  style,  according  to 
.lulie  Dannenbaum,  who  is  writ¬ 
ing  the  food  features  and 
teaches  in  her  Creative  Cooking, 
Inc.,  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Dannenbaum  comments 
that  “cooking  is  in  fashion”  but 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  “gour¬ 
met  cooking”  emphasis.  She 
sees  cooking  as  a  creative  out¬ 
let  appealing  to  both  men  and 
women.  “More  and  more  people 
are  learning  to  turn  what 
could  be  drudgery  into  a  de¬ 
light.” 

Life-style  experts 

Contributing  fashion  writer 
is  Carole  Thorpe  Shapiro  of 
.Avant  Media  International, 
fashion  consulting  service  in 
New  York  and  Paris.  Rita  St. 
Clair,  president  of  her  own  in 
terior  design  firm  in  Baltimore, 
is  writing  “One  Designer’s 
Opinion.”  Anne  B.  Zill  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  will  write  on  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  was  for 
merly  news  director  for  the  Na 
tional  Educational  Radio  Net¬ 
work  and  producer  of  special 
series  programs. 

Nancy  Love,  a  senior  editor 
for  Philadelphia  Magazine, 
will  handle  the  ’ife  stvle  con¬ 
tributions.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACl  EAN 
HENRY J  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDSS 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZQDY  D 
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IVfontalbano  to  receive 
Inter  American  award 

William  Montalbano,  chief 
Latin  American  correspondent 
of  the  Midmi  Herald,  and  Xewe- 
week  magazine  were  named  as 
winners  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  Tom  Wallace 
awards  this  year  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Intei-American  under¬ 
standing. 

Montalbano  was  cited  for  his 
coverage  of  events  in  Chile  dur¬ 
ing  the  presidential  campaign 
and  following  the  election  of 
Salvador  Allende. 

Newsweek  won  the  award  for 
articles  dealing  with  such  di¬ 
verse  topics  as  social  turmoil  in 
the  Caribbean  and  the  military 
regimes  which  have  appeared  in 
South  America. 

The  $500  checks  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winners  at  the  an¬ 
nual  lAPA  meeting  in  Chicago, 
October  23-29. 


‘Sesame  Street’  strip 
ready  for  newspapers 


Women^s  page 

(Covtinned  from  page  43) 


Open  house’  marks  daily’s  offset  switch 


About  1,500  persons  attended  is  con.structed  on  the  “open  con-  step-saving,  and  they  keep  ev-  with  the  UPI  Detroit  bureau,  is 
an  “open  house”  at  the  new  cept”  principle,  with  no  parti-  erything  in  its  proper  place,  writing  features.  Photography 
offset  printing  plant  of  the  Ros-  tions  between  departments.  A  They  take  the  work  to  be  per-  will  be  handled  primarily  by 
well  (N.M.)  Daily  Record,  re-  Goss  Urbanite,  32-page  offset  formed  to  the  worker.  And  Margery  Smith,  whose  work  has 
cently.  press  is  being  used  to  publish  they’re  tied  in  with  the  con-  appeared  in  magazines  and 

The  Roswell  Record,  an  af-  the  Record.  veyor  belt  which  carries  ma-  Steichen’s  “Family  of  Man.” 

ternoon  daily  (circ.  11,500),  had  The  plant  has  features  in  the  terial  back  and  forth  between  Crafts  editor  is  Kathryn  Lar- 

been  located  at  a  downtown  back  shop  new  to  southwestern  front  and  back  shops  to  make  University  of  Iowa  journal- 

site  since  1924.  It  has  been  pub-  new'spapers.  work  easier  and  faster.”  jgn^  graduate  and  former  maga- 

lished  since  1888.  An  innovation  is  the  use  of  Part  of  the  exterior  of  the  staffer,  who  now  edits 

The  move  from  downtown  to  a  "carousels”  which  are  rotated  building  is  precast  exposed  ag-  craft  and  cooking  books, 
location  in  the  north  end  of  production  employes  gregate.  in  crystal  white.  All  of  “Page-in-a-Package”  is  lo- 

Roswell  was  made  in  late  June  contain  copy  to  be  set.  A  the  building  is  carpeted  except  cated  at  5501  Wayne  Avenue, 

when  thrnewsnaVer  co^^^^  second  one  has  a  slot  for  ma-  for  the  press  room,  photography  Philadelphia. 

'  P  P  terial  for  each  page  to  be  made  and  plate-making  departments.  • 

from  letterpress  to  offset.  Compugraphic  typeset-  A 

The  new  $300,000  building  Production  manager,  A1  ting  equipment  and  a  Chemco  ^  ^ 

with  15,200  square  feet  of  space  Geary  said,  “Carousels  are  camera  were  installed.  Ray  F.  Mack,  president  and 

business  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  Segall  as  advertising  di- 
'  rector  of  the  Washington  Daily 

News,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  Segall  began  his  career 
with  the  Columbus  (0.)  Citizen 
movcd  to  the  News 


P-*'  I  Dave  LaBelle,  “Photographer 

of  the  Year”  for  1970  in  the 
Western  Region  of  the  National 
-Y  ~  ~  Press  Photographers  Associa- 

^  (E&P,  August  21),  has 

^  -  joined  the  photo  staff  of  the 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sum- 
Telegram.  He  formerly  w'as 
ross  and  associatas.  with  Cntavto  (Calif.)  Report, 
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Name  Change  Announcement 


KEY  MARKET 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 
BECOMES 


lAiisr  Am  iiUTisiNri  sfjivick  im 


REPRESENTING: 


1 


Albany  Times -Union,  Knickerbocker  News  Union-Star 
Baltimore  News  American 
Boston  Record  American/ Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
San  Antonio  Light 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 


IlliiAKST  AI)VEUiiSIN(>  SEllVIUE  IA( 


235  East  45  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  •  212-661-5700 


1 


H.  JAMES  GEDIMAN,  President 


JOHN  E.  LANG 
Executive  Vice  President 


PAUL  TITUS 
Senior  Vice  President 


WILLIAM  WEINLANDT 
Vice  President 


HENRY  BRADLEY 
Philadelphia  Manager 


C.  F.  TAYLOR 
Detroit  Manager 


J.  W.  ANDREWS,  Jr, 
Chicago  Manager 


TED  C.  LEE 
San  Francisco  Manager 


W.  R.  MAYER 
Los  Angeles  Manager 


Hy  Rosen 


Hy  Rosen  draws 
AAEC  presidency 

Hy  Rosen,  editorial  i;artooii 
ist  loi  the  Alhuxi) 

I  nuts  I' iiioii,  has  becii  elfiled 
presuieiit  of  the  Association  of 
Aiiieiicaii  Editorial  t  arioonists 
foi  the  coniiiij;  vea:  He  sui 
ceeds  -Jolin  Mat  .\loVl!^  ol  the 
Associated  Pie.->s 

kosen  has  held  seveial  ot 
fices  III  the  lo-year  old  oigaiu/,a 
lion  whose  ineinhersh.ij  includes 
Uiost  ot  the  editorial  cartoon l.■^t.' 
in  the  U  S  ami  Canada  hi-  a 
chaitei  nieniiHn 

Othei  ofticeis  an-  lieiu  Ha- 
set,  Scnjips  Howaid  lirst  vm 
president.  Gene  Fa.\  lie,  WStn 
tv,  Charlotte  t..,  •.ei  oiKl  le 
president.  Bob  Stevens,  .'so/ 
Ditgo  (talif)  L'nioii  tniicl 
v.cepresideiit .  Jack  Juiden. 
W  JiilUigtoil  (l>el  )  Kieuing 
JouiiKil  seeretaiy  u'eas- 

urer. 

Itireetors  are  Harold  Maples 
of  the  Fort  it  orth  .Star  1  <ii 
g.ain  and  Wa.Mie  Sta>skal.  (.  hi 
cugo  loduy  1  he  appoiiitiM  ad 
\isur>  hoard  is  Jaik  Bender, 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  i'oariei  ’loin 
Curtis,  Milwuuktt  Siutiml 
t.ddie  Germaiio,  li  ro  <  A  i  it 
(Mass.)  Futergnse .  Ita.i  Oa 
riii.  Cl(vel(iii(t  Fluiii  l^eaiti 
Bill  Sanderson,  /’ort  Wuguv 
Seieii-Sentiml.  Kuiph  Vni.soti. 
A’ea'  Orleans  State  '  tU  at  Boh 
Taylor,  Dalian  I  mies-heralti, 
and  Ben  Wicks,  Toiontu  I'ele 
gram  Syndicate 
• 

Goodrich  changes  ageiic> 

The  B  F  Goodi  ii  h  Co,  tire 
account,  which  bills  about  $7 
million  annually,  will  ne  iiio\od 
to  Griswold  Eshleiiian  Co 
Cleveland,  in  .Januar\  The  ac 
count  Was  resijcned  by  Batten. 
Barton,  Hurstiiie  &  Osborn  be¬ 
cause  of  “fundainenlal  ditfei 


Past  neck’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


9/1 

9/8 

Addressograph  Multigraph 

351/4 

39% 

Beikey  Photo 

12% 

13'/, 

Boise  Cascade 

23Vt 

28% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

45H 

47 

Cowles  Communications 

12 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbach 

33% 

33'/, 

Cutler  Hammer 

43 

44'/2 

Odyco  Corp 

18'/, 

19 

Digital  Equipment 

741/2 

80 

Eastman  Kodak 

Bl'/j 

853/4 

Eltra  Cerp. 

2& 

261/2 

Fai'chlid  Camera 

37'/4 

41'/, 

Foote  Cone,  Belding 

12 

12 

Gannett  Co. 

551/4 

56 

Georgia  Pacific 

52 

56 

G'eat  Northern  Nekoosa 

421/2 

44% 

Harris  Intertype 

591/2 

60 

Inmont 

14% 

15 

International  Paper 

34'/2 

351/2 

Interpublic  Group 

U 

26 

Kimberly  Clark 

29% 

30'/, 

Kriight  Newspapers 

67 

673/4 

North  American  Rockwell 

28% 

29 

Republic  Corp 

5% 

5'/2 

Richardson  Co 

143/4 

14% 

Riddei  Publications 

23'/2 

263/4 

Singer 

70 

70% 

J.  W  Thompson 

48% 

43'/2 

Time  In-; 

49'/; 

S3 

limes  Mirror 

46'/, 

48'/, 

White  Consolidated 

27% 

283/ 

Wells  Rich,  G'eene 

21% 

213/4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE; 


Domtai 

12 

12 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

12'/, 

13% 

Lee  Enterprises 

19 

19 

Media  Gene.al 

28'/j 

30'/, 

Milgo  Electronics 

15'/, 

143/4 

Millmaster  Ot.yf 

13 

13/4 

New  York  Times 

22% 

23 

PKL  Co 

7'/, 

7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind 

1734 

183/4 

Wood  Industries 

17'/, 

18% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 
American  Financial  Corp  76'/, 

26'A 

25% 

Booth  Newspapers 

25% 

Boston  He -aid  Traveler 

26 

24 

Cir.tirmati  Enqui  er 

39 

393, 

CimCorc 

5v- 

5'/, 

Compug.-aphic  Corp 

11% 

12 

Cempuscan 

ll'/j 

10'/ 

Datascan 

7'/: 

Do-n  Jones 

403/ 

Dovne  Comm 

3 

Dokie  Dane.  Bernbach 

18'/, 

203/ 

Grey  Advertising 

16'.'’, 

14% 

Hurlet'on 

4'/, 

4 

Multi—ndia  Inr 

321/, 

323/4 

Ogilk,  Mathe 

3534 

Photon 

8 

Post  Corp  (Wise  ) 

14'/, 

- 

Wdshingtoti  Post 

25',/2 

26'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 
Abitibi  7 

6’/, 

B  C  Forest 

20 

20 

Great  Lc^kes  Paper 

14'/- 

I61/4 

MacMillan  Bicede! 

23% 

24% 

Southarr.  Press 

62'/, 

6! 

Thomson  Newspape'^s 

27'/, 

26% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd 

24 

25 

INcnspapcr  ordered 
to  reinstate  black 

I  he  New  V.irk  State  Di'.  ision 
of  riuman  k  ehts  has  ordeied 
the  .\eie  )  orL  l‘ost  to  reinstate 
Wdliain  .Artis  a  black  reporte- 
who  w.is  dismissed  during  a  !»n 
da.4  (M  oiiationary  tryout  period 
l‘re\  iousl.\  he  had  worked  for 
the  Jiatialo  Feeaiag  Xeim. 

.\rtis  allege:!  that  the  Post 
“  naintains  a  pattern  of  not 
moiv  than  thret'  iiernianent 
niack  rep.irters  at  any  one 
ivnie  '  Ooniinissioner  Jack  .Sable 
upheld  the  complaint  and  or 
dered  the  newsimiiei  to  rehiit 
Aitis  for  the  full  proPationary 
jieiiod  and  to  continue  its  ef 
forts  to  reeruit  ininorit.N  rcpoi't 
ers. 

•Mrs.  Dorothy  Sehift  Post 


I'elevision’s 
profits  down, 
FCC  reports 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  reporting  19Tb  tele¬ 
vision  financial  data.  said 
"stagnating  revenues  and  rising 
costs  ce.m billed  to  reduce  tele¬ 
vision  profits  ill  19Tb.” 

Revenues  of  the  industry  were 
$2  81  billion  in  19Tb,  up  only 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from 
19()9,  the  FCC  reported,  while 
industry  expenses  rose  at  a 
modest  rate  of  .T  percent,  but 
"nevertheless,  the  industry  suf¬ 
fered  an  18  percent  decline  in 
profits  to  $4.j4  million.” 

-Advertising  expenditures  for 
television  broadcasting  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  K'C  amounted  to 
$8.24  billion  in  1970.  That 
amount  includes  $.728  million  in 
agency  commissions  but  not  the 
cost  of  cmnmer.  ials  or  programs 
supplied  by  ativertisers. 

Of  the  $8.24  billion  television 
advertising  expendlture^.  $1..7.7 
billion  was  foi  network  adver- 
tiMiig  $1.10  billion  for  national 
and  regional  spot  advertising 
and  $.'>89  million  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising  "Thesi  figures.”  the 
FeC  said,  "represent  a  1.2  |)er- 
cent  decline  in  network  advertis¬ 
ing  and  a  1  percent  decline 
111  national  and  regional  spot  ad¬ 
vertising,  However  these  de 
cliiies  were  offset  h\,  a  7. 7  ))er 
cent  in«rease  in  total  television 
ad\.rtising  exjiemlitures,” 

The  three  national  networks, 
the  F'C<  reiiort  disclosed,  earn¬ 
ed  revenues  of  $1,14  billion  on 
their  networking  operations, 
unchanged  from  i9b9  hut  profits 
for  the  network.s  declined  4(5 
percent  from  the  l!i(i9  level  to 
$-‘)b  million.  Revenues  of  the  net¬ 
work  owned  and  operated  sta 
tioiis  declined  8.4  percent  tii 
$812  million  while  profits  de 
elmed  12  1  percent  to  $117  mil¬ 
lion 

I'he  reports  of  the  three  na¬ 
tional  networks,  the  FCC  said 
recorded  u  $2  million  dei  lim  in 
exjienditures  for  news  and  (lub 
lie  affairs  to  $11.>  million 
• 

Gorreetion 

l^ictures  of  Paul  Miller  11. 
newly  named  publisher  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  .ymirmW,  and  Sal¬ 
vatore  DeX'ivo.  (lublisher  of  the 
Saratoga  Sin  iags  Sa  i  atogia)i. 
Wire  transposed  in  E&i',  Sen¬ 
te  nilier  4,  page  14  .Also,  in  the 
accompanying  st  >r,\.  Charles  .) 
Latus  was  identified  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frank  Gannett 


Deaths 

Arthur  L.  Gilbert,  67,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  director  of 
San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.;  August  23. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Alexander  G.  Mackenzie, 
94,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune;  manager  of 
Utah  Mining  Association;  Au¬ 
gust  19. 

*  ♦  * 

Pablo  Vargas  Badillo,  63, 
editor  of  El  Mundo  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  22  years;  September  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  J.  Callaghan,  75,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
geneer;  September  1. 

If  *  * 

J.  Harold  Swanson,  87,  re¬ 
porter.  city  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y).  Morning  Post  from  1902 
to  1941;  editorial  writer  for  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal ;  Sep¬ 
tember  2. 

*  * 

William  R.  Montgomery,  84, 
former  publisher  of  the  Edin¬ 
burg  (Tex.)  Daily  Rei'iew; 
August  22. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  A.  Wefers,  66,  with 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune  for  47  years;  most  re¬ 
cently’  as  feature  editor;  August 
27. 

If  *  * 

George  K.  Landry,  49,  re¬ 
tired  (June)  state  news  editor 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  Xews;  August  30. 

iti  HH 

Hugh  J.  O’Neill,  62,  a  sales¬ 
man  for  Sawyer,  Ferguson  & 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives;  September  6. 

• 

TM  tlividends  voted; 
new  director  added 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Times  Mirror  Company  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  common 
stock,  payable  September  28,  to 
shareholders  of  record  Septem¬ 
ber  18.  The  directors  also  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  17 
cents  a  share  on  the  series  A 
convertible  preferred  stock  and 
$12..50  a  share  on  the  series  B 
convertible  preferred  stock. 

• 

New  employes’  paper 

In  the  house  publication  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
for  July- August  it  w-as  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  new  employe 
(lublication  will  soon  be  making 
its  debut — a  weekly  called  the 
Pnilding  Beat. 

To  lie  published  every  Friday, 
the  Building  Beat  will  be  an  8 
by  11  sheet,  headed  by  a  three- 


ences  of  opinion  on  ciealivt  llubll^ber,  said  the  newspapei  Newspafierlioy  Foundation.  His  color  reproduction  of  the  front 
matteis.  wuuld  appeal  the  order  new  title  is  executi\’e  director.  of  the  Star  and  News  building. 
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Agency  commission — pro  and  con 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


cial  pressure  to  shift  clients  from  magazines  and  newspapers 
into  radio  and  television. 

Why  should  print  media  continue  to  support  a  commission 
system  that  encourages  their  customer,  the  advertising 
agency,  to  take  his  business  and  place  it  with  the  competi¬ 
tion? 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  advertisers  when  I  say,  “Agencies 
work  for  advertisers,  not  media.  The  amount  of  an  agency’s 
compensation  should  be  determined  by  its  employer,  not  its 
customer.” 

Why  give  the  agency  a  commission  to  sell  something  it 
hasn’t  been  selling  and  shouldn’t  be  selling? 

*  *  * 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION?  Please  check  the  following 
and  mail  to  Ad  Salesman’s  Roundtable,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

— Newspapers  should  abolish  the  1 5  percent 
advertising  agency  commission  system. 


— Newspapers  should  continue  the  15  percent 
advertising  agency  commission  system. 


—The  matter  deserves  additional  study. 


Augusta  newspapers 
appoint  Norris  GM 

Robert  R.  Norris,  newspaper 
production  and  management  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  business  manager  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Augusta  Herald  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1970,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Norris  has  been  associated 
with  Southeastern  Newspapers 
since  1963  as  production  di¬ 
rector.  Prior  to  that  time,  he 
held  mechanically  oriented  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer. 

• 

Promotion  manager 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Times  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  C.  Frank¬ 
lin  as  promotion  manager.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  research  director 
John  Mauro,  who  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  Franklin’s  duties 
will  include  the  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  for  all  departments  of 
the  newspapers.  Franklin  has 
been  employed  by  the  Tribune 
Company  since  June,  1968.  He 
joined  the  organization  as  copy 
editor  of  the  Times. 

• 

Business  manager 

Publisher  Dennis  A.  Toomey 
has  appointed  Wendell  D.  Har- 
bert  as  business  manager  of  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News.  Harbert,  who  has  a 
B.Sc.  degree  in  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  the  last  10  years. 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER 


King  Features  closes 
Central  Press  service 

Central  Press  Association,  | 
which  was  started  in  Cleveland 
in  1910,  is  ceasing  operations  i 
on  September  30.  The  feature  I 
syndicate  is  owned  by  the  I 
Hearst  Corporation.  j 

About  45  employes  are  af-  i 
fected  by  the  decision  to  close 
the  operations.  They  were  told  I 
of  the  decision  by  Courtland  ' 
C.  Smith,  managing  editor, 
who  said  he  had  learned  of  the 
decision  from  officials  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  a  Hearst 
division. 

“King  Features  is  getting  out 
of  the  newspaper  mat  business 
because  of  changes  in  newspa¬ 
per  production  technology,” 
Smith  said. 

Central  Press,  which  serves 
small  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  country,  was 
started  on  a  borrowed  $4,800 
by  the  late  Virgil  W.  McNitt. 
former  Cleveland  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  sold  it  to  Hearst  in 
1930  for  $300,000. 

• 

Albert  Beatty  retires 

Albert  R.  Beatty,  formerly 
reporter  and  news  editor  of  the 
Washington  (N.J.)  Star,  for 
two  years  news  editor  of  the 
Pompton  Lakes  (N.J.)  Bulletin, 
retired  as  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads  after  34  years 
with  that  organization.  He  will 
become  a  consultant  in  trans¬ 
portation,  public  relations  and 
governmental  affairs.  Besides 
his  service  on  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers,  Beatty  at  one  time 
owned  the  Port  Washington 
(N.Y.)  Post. 

(or  September  11,  1971 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAlSERS^jmjVfAP^  I 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  ! 
partnenhip,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rulers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  i  Newspaper  Broker.” 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
l>apers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  646-3357 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  currently  listing 
over  100  Inmafide  bu.vers  looking  frrr 
your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Rd.. 
Hardwick,  Mass. — 01037.  (413)  477- 

6009. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive  weekly ; 
Mountain  State:  $30,000;  only  $7,500 
down.  Offset.  Ranching  and  tourist 
economy.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  CaliL 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLIES 
Very  profitable  and  grossing  $120,000. 
Good  deal  for  owner/ operator.  $115,000 
cash  only.  State  finances.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY;  fast-growing 
I  suburban  area.  Gross:  $100,000,  po¬ 
tential  more  than  twice  that.  Box  1171, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  earning 
I  $28,000-a-year:  $25,000  down.  Offset. 

I  County-seat.  Nice  city.  Rural  area 
1  which  appears  ready  for  growth.  J.  A. 
I  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
I  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo,  80401. 

J  (303)  279-6345. 

SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 

AVAILABLE 

‘  Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  snd 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
326  W.  Park  Ave.,  WTieaton,  Ill. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
$100,000  gross  and  price:  $25,000  down. 
Buyer  should  have  substantial  funds 
for  continued  rapid  growth.  High  in- 
:  come  community:  best  climate.  J.  A. 
I  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.- — 92806. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Adjacent  to  one  of  the  largest  metro- 
'  politan  areas  in  Northwest,  established 
I  1904,  with  weekly  circulation  in  excess 
of  l.SOO.  Aggressive  management  could 
ilouble  income  in  one  year,  in  this  loca¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  market.  For  de¬ 
tails  contact:  John  W.  Poe  Real  Estate. 
1759  Skyline  Road  South,  Salem,  Oreg. 

-97302.  (AC  503)  581-6544. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  WEEKLY— only 
Iiaper  in  county.  $40,000:  $10,000  down. 
Good  letterpress  plant.  Grossing 
$48,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E,  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
I  92806. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^f^EWSPAPE^JORS^ 

SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLY  __  and 
printing  plant  grossing  over  $75,000. 
Moilest  down  payment.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Box  1231,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upi>er 
income  bracket.  $20,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additional 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Broker.  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Warm  winters.  Letterpress.  Has 
grossed  as  much  as  $90,000.  Needs 
good  ad  man  for  rebuilding.  Only 
$18,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  367.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

\VK  NEED  DAILIES/L-VncE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern, 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Raytown.  Mo.  64133. 

COUPLE  wants  to  buy  weekly,  or 
trade  paiier.  Partners  O.K.  Send  is¬ 
sues.  J.  J.  Albi,  Box  617,  Rt.  7,  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
New’spaper  ^rvice  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
f  Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIMB 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


'  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the  j 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common  ' 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi¬ 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  pubseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan¬ 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
n.ationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they'll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

pubseco 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton.  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 

FEATVRES  AVAILABLE 

TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  wh.ot  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $26.  For 
s.-imple  package  and  full  details,  write: 

I  Free  Campus  News  Service.  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 

I  D.C.— 20005. 

1  BOOK  REVIEWS!  Promote  reader  in¬ 
terest!  Special  $3.00  rates  for  papers 
and  house  organs  under  25,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Available  weekly  or  monthly. 
Samples.  Box  1210.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT A’nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

LINOTYPES— Models  14,  30  and  31  : 
excellent  condition.  Any  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  B.  Metzfield,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 
Ph:  (717)  264-6161 


ATF-B8  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  —  3 
Keylioards  and  2  Photo  Units,  41  Discs 
(82  fonts),  21  Width  Control  Boards, 
complete  with  readers,  tape  winders 
and  spare  parts  kit.  Keyboard  can  be 
useil  as  input  for  other  paper-tape 

phototypesetting  equipment.  Good  con-  fAIRCTIILD  PHOTOTEIXTSETTERS 
dition.  Only  $5,500  for  complete  set-up.  „„„  running,  model  2000.  Lino 

e?c  P  o’’  Bnv  '"'^al-top  quality-174  lb.  ;  galleys  all 

D.C.  gj^eg.  Cash  or  terms.  Phone  Frank 

(202)  646-0866.  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville. 

~  Conn.  (AC  203)  875-0706. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 

for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. - - - - - 

-  COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  equipment,  at  a  fraction  of  original 

trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  cost.  Call  (602)  264-0737. _ 

type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units  cv-am  a  r-oAvrtro  r  ■  u-u  e/vT  «- 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products.  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Fair^ild  S/N  6o- 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  excellent  condition,  (^mplcte  with 

—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  ?.'*'*'■*  sheets  of  7x10"  plas- 

_  _ _ _  tic  and  stylus.  Contact  B.  Metzfield, 

irnu  0Atr>  T>u/vrnxT  919  ia  •  Public  Opinion.  Chambersburg,  Pa.— 

F(3R  SALE  :  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex-  17201.  Ph :  (717)  264-6161. 
cellent  condition;  Compugraphic  7200, 

used  only  a  few  months;  and  Photon  - ^ - - — - - 

200-B  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (602)  MAILROOM 

^  CHESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  *4 

STOWRITERS,  like  new;  folder,  conveyor:  practically  new;  will 
lit;  3  reproducers;  4  com-  finance.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  - - - — - - 

corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  A&M  SPEED AUM AT — purchased  new 
1968  with  model  100  attachment  and 
-  needle-fed  Hopper.  Cost  us  $6,800. 

sets  lightly  used  Friden 
two  Varityper  head* 

?  offer!  Call  collect,  Mr.  - - - - - - — a.-. 

06)  624-3845.  Outdoor  Em-  MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 
ng,  1202  Harrison,  Seattle,  - - - 

_  _  _ LINE  SCREENS  for  Polaroid  cameras. 

nro  UTTDirniJA’rnDc _ 1  Prepares  photos  for  instant  printing. 

rER  PERFORATORS  m^-  $14. oO.  Guaranteed.  Graphics,  Box 

mipugraphic  M61  input—  5065.  Oxnard,  Calif.— 93030. 

Thornton,  P.O.  Box  977, -  - - - 

Ala. — 35160.  Ph  :  (206)  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 

litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
METAL  IN  20#  INGOTS  22  St.,  N,Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

e’ectric  page  storage  cabi- - - - - — - - - — - - - - — 

Kiischograph-21  fonts  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 
5  Gaslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt.  _ _ _ _ 

pt  ^to  72  pt“  Bold'^Rom^^)  SELLING  OUT  LP  EQUIPMENT  at 
Hes  C.  DiJorio.  The  News-  bargains.  Linotype  31.  S#62236,  with 
Wilmington.  Dela.— 19899.  Ludlow. 

•  19021  664.6961  &#12101  :  Hamilton  Steel-Top  Imposing 

•  '  '  009  ojoi. _  39"x65":  Foster  Steel  Cabinet. 

A  ATJT9A  -A  galleys  included;  Vandercook  Proof 

MAKEUP  AREA  capacity  Press,  many  other  items;  also  Mori- 
sawa  Display  Typesetter.  Sunbeam 
y  Club.  Medina,  OH  44256.  pyj,.  Co.,  93  Fifth  St..  Salem.  N.J.— 

•  '  -  08079. 

^  I  OFTSET  COMPLETED — Bargains  in 
if  niCIf  C  I  well-cared  for  hot  metal  equipment. 

I  Composing,  stereotyping,  engraving. 

I  Premier  rotary  shaver  $3250;  Etcher. 
Tasograph  powderless  $2000 ;  Nolan  6- 
ton  Stereo  furnace  $1600;  Wood  iiony 
auto-plate  caster  $2250;  Linotypes, 
Ludlow — many  other  buys.  Write: 
Wenatchee  World,  Box  1611,  We- 
~~iL  ~  L  '•  I  natchee.  Wash. — 98801;  or  call  (509) 

up  these  bargains!  66.3-5161.  Harlan  Honeysett.  P.M. 

le  Linofilm  systems,  CHALLENGE  PROOF  PRESS  20  KP 
5,  Comets.  Model  30's.  ^3361;  Varityi^r  DifferenUal  Offi^ 

.  Composing  Machine:  Approximately 

errypes.  3500-lbs.  Linotnie  Metal  in  pigged 

v_..  _ :ai  form:  NuArc  Flip-Top  Plate  Burner 

AW  .  "  "  !*;  Model  FT40.  S#27B63-6:  Hammond 

We  ve  got  it!  Glider  Trim-O-Saw  Model  BF-lOB,  S# 

.  .  12783;  Four  (4)  Datek  Perforating 

iipment  in  excellent  Keyboards  6-Level  Advance  feed  and 

iq  condition!  four  (4)  tables;  35  Rolls  #3100  Head¬ 

liner  Paper  36mm  sprocketed.  Naples 
need  either  machines  Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940. 

line  parts,  you  may  be  - 

d  at  the  ridiculously  P ASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 

srs  we  will  entertain.  ' 

BORDER  TAPES— SCREENS 

Contact:  Famous  PARA-TONE  products  for 

yg  Walsmitti  Composition  Departments.  Buy  your 

ENTERPRISES.  INC.  '"m 

g  Second  St  Aai)e.  650"  roll).  Send  for  descriptive 

enport,  Iowa  52801 

11101  17&.6161  shipped  within  24  hours.  TRASCO 

iJiyi  440  9434  GRAPHICS.  7.342  W.  63rd  St..  Summit, 

1.1.-60501.  (AC  312)  458-5217. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSE  ROOM 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allotor  System 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  669-6888 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
t.9b1oid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


MAQIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


HEADLINER,  810,  maintained  under 
contract.  16  discs,  disc  stand;  $795. 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111. 
Ford  Cullis. 

2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS.  1  Re¬ 
producer  and  1  Monitorized  tape  punch  ; 
all  in  excellent  condition:  ready  to  go 
.at  $3,100  for  all.  Contact  Tommy  Man¬ 
ning.  Daily  Advance.  Elizabeth  City. 
N.C.— 27909. 

PHOTOTEXTSETTER  EQUIPMENT 

3  Linofilm-Linomix  Keyboards  for  15- 
!  level  tape  with  78  width  cards  :  3  Sets 

Recorder-Repro<lucer  Friden  Justowrit- 
I  ers  with  newspaper  text:  Phototyposi- 
'  tor.  Model  G:  Varityper  Headliner; 

Varityper  Model  610  with  7  fonts:  Fair- 
I  child  Light  Touch  Perforator;  Fair- 
1  child  PT.S  2000  and  2020:  Friden  Model 
8201;  2-year-oId  Morisawa. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS.  like  new; 
9-pt.  Humbolt;  3  reproducers;  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 

SALE!  3  sets  lightly  used  Friden 
Justowriters,  two  Varityper  head¬ 
liners.  Make  offer!  Call  collect,  Mr. 
Dickinson  (206)  624-3845.  Outdoor  Em¬ 
pire  Publishing,  1202  Harrison,  Seattle, 
Wash.— 98109. 

JUSTOWRITER  PERFORATORS  mod¬ 
ified  for  Compugraphic  2961  input — 
$260.  Jay  Thornton,  P.O.  Box  977, 
Talladega.  Ala.— 35160.  Ph :  (206) 

362-4128. 

LINOTYPE  METAL  IN  20#  INGOTS 
2  Hamilton  e’ectric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
nets— K-1 81  Klischograph — 21  fonts 
Ludlow  mats  Caslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt. 
light  Italics;  24  pt.  to  60  pt.  light 
Roman:  14  pt.  to  72  pt.  Bold  Roman) 
Contact  Charles  C.  DiJorio.  The  News- 
Journal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela. — 19899. 
Ph:  (302)  664-6351. 

GAIN  14'!  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
with  jm.Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  OH  44256. 


SALE 

You  can't  afford  fo 
pass  up  these  bargains! 

Complefe  Linofilm  sysfems, 
Elelcfrons,  Comets,  Model  30's, 
36's,  Intertypes. 

You  name  it! 

We've  got  it! 

All  equipment  in  excellent 
operatinq  condition! 

If  you  need  either  machines 
or  machine  parts,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  ridiculously 
low  offers  we  will  entertain. 

Contact: 

W.  A.  Walsmitti 
LEE  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 

130  E.  Second  St., 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
(319)  326-5353 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

presseTaIuachinery^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISim 


NOW  STATIOFREIE  perf  tapes  at  our  j 
same  prices — lowest  in  TJ.S.A.  All  | 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  writa; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


LS  UNITS  GOSS 

Urbanite 

with  folding  machine,  2  sets  { 

roll  stands,  drive  and  electri-  j 

cal  equipment.  j 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC.  i 

Lyndhurst,  N.J,  07071 
_  (201)  438-3744  J 

HOE  COLOR  CONVEIRTIBLE  (1952);  i 
4  units — double  2/1  folder — R.T.P.  Ebc-  | 
cellent  condition.  Available  now!  See  it 
run.  (212)  431-6890.  I 


SAVE  $60,000 

on  a  6-unit 

Cottrell  V-22  Offset  Press 

with  upper  balloon  former,  spare 
motor  drive,  roll  hoist,  Baldwin 
wash-up  units,  Jomac  roller 
cleaner,  extra  rollers  and  cores, 
etc.  Excellent  condition.  Hair¬ 
line  register  on  4  color.  Ready 
to  demonstrate. 

SACRIFICE 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also 
stereo  equipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  i)Ot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler,  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Folding  machine  includes  %-1/4-doubIe 
parallel  cross  perforator ;  4  units ;  fly¬ 
ing  imprinter;  3-50"  roll  stands;  60 
H.P.  drive ;  Compressor ;  Mill  roll 
hook;  Plate  jig;  Water  Levelers; 
Wash-up  attachments. 

Less  than  2  years  old — Klee  new 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQIUPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times. 
Box  7,  Fremont.  Mich. — 49412. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050, 


CUTLER-HAMMER  light  weight  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connections,  2  corner 
section,  3  section  joints.  Roller  and  I 
chain  for  60. 

Two  (2)  75  hp  A.C.  press  drives,  208  | 

volts,  3  phase,  880  RPM.  5  hp  inch  , 

motor  included.  2  Cline  press  drive  con- 
tro’lers.  i 

93'  of  pressroom  trackage.  One  (1)  | 
turntable.  I 

Richard  Pollock,  Lindsay  Newspapers,  I 

Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33580. 


PVBLIC  AUCTION 


AT  AUCTION 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

FRI,  SEPT.  17,  1971—10:30  AM 

HOT  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Savannah  News-Press  is 
converting  to  cold-type  com¬ 
position  and  is  liquidating  all 
hot-type  equipment.  All  items 
sell  for  the  high  dollar,  re- 

tardless  of  price.  Included: 

upercaster,  saws,  metal  pot, 
Elrod,  Monotype,  4-Linotypes, 
4-Intertypes,  3-Lino-Comets,  2- 
Intermonarch,  lOO’s  of  others. 
Sale  site:  3rd  floor  of  Savannah 
News-Press  Bldg.,  Ill  W,  Bay 
St.  Open  for  inspection  Sept. 
15,  16.  Terms:  Cash. 

For  more  information 
call  the  Auctioneers: 

HUDSON  AND  MARSHALL,  INC. 

MACON,  GA.  (912)  781-2601 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  \ 

KEMP  7-ton  MeUl  Pot  (Controls  #3 
Kemp  Carburetor),  Wood  Pony  Auto 
Plate  and  Hand  Pump  #9762  PO,  Sta- 
Hi  Mat  Former  #916456MF3.  Sta-Hi 
Final  Trim,  2  G(ws  Tubular  Casting 
Boxes  (1  Vacuum),  2  Goss  Tubular 
Tail  Cutters,  Sta-Hi  Master  Router  | 
(tubular  #10236).  Southwest  Press, 
Inc.,  348  W,  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash; 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph:  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  686-2371. 


CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYZER:  in  good  t 
condition.  Joe  Nesbitt.  SECO.,  P.O.  I 
Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. — 28401. 
Ph:  (919)  343-2232. 


LAKE  ERIE  800-ton  Direct-O-Mat  or 
something  comparable.  Goss  Urbanite 
and  Universal  newspaper  presses.  Uni¬ 
versal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  750 
Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER  versed  in  sales.  PR.  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  for  Area  9  small¬ 
town  daily.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFICE  ADMINISTRATOR 
Seeking  someone  to  organize  and  run 
newspaper  library,  staff,  and  handle 
other  administrative  duties  in  city 
room  of  Chart  Area  2  major  daily.  No 
previous  library  experience  necessary. 
Business  Administration  background 
preferred.  Salary  to  $12,000  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  comp’ete 
resume  to  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has  continuing 
need  for  qualified  daily  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  in  editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
and  general  management  departmental 
head  positions.  Resumes  are  now  being 
sought  to  fill  pending  and  future  career 
opportunities  in  our  company.  Send 
your  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  Eastern  Press  Association 
seeking  manager.  All  interviews  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Salary  -f-  bonus,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Should  have  layout  ability. 
Permanent  position.  Contact  Ed.  Seque- 
ira,  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
749  Ukiah  Calif.— 95482.  Ph:  (707) 
462-1421. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

EXPERIER4CED  SUPERVISOR  with 
solid  working  knowledge  of  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  ...  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  good  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  including  sa'ary 
to  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 
Replies  confidential. 


AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wanted  for  hot  metal  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditione<l 
plant — many  l)enefits.  (201)  383-1500. 
extension  36.  Earl  Weaver. 


OFFSEl'  PRINTER — Immnliate  open¬ 
ing  for  individual  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30.000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact : 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301.  Strike 
conditions  exist. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940. 
giving  all  particulars. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR  for  urban 
semi-weekly;  staff  of  two.  Write  Cup¬ 
board  News,  Box  1219,  Orlando,  Fla. 
—32802. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY— Advertising  sales 
and  publisher’s  assistant.  Must  be 
young,  sharp  and  aggressive,  able  to 
sell,  assume  responsibility  and  initiate 
expansion.  Good  salary,  fringes,  auto 
expenses.  Profit-sharing  or  will  con¬ 
sider  stock  sale.  Small  ($120M)  but 
growing  concern  with  excellent  profit 
and  potential.  Send  resum6,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1208,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
esfablishetl  and  new  accounts  for 
large  circulation  offset  paper  in  ex¬ 
panding  live  market.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  productive  person:  fine  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions:  promising 
future.  Must  be  stable.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  688-8508;  or  send  resum4 
to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


AD  DIRECTOR — Group  of  growing 
dailies  needs  an  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
ducer  and  staff  manager  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Area  5.  Must  have 
ability  to  grow  from  No.  2  job  as  Ad 
Director  to  a  job  as  General  Manager. 
Competitive  selling  experience  impor¬ 
tant.  Generous  salary  plus  incentive 
for  increases.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  to  motivate  staff  to 
show  gains  for  afternoon  offset  paper. 
Area  L  town  of  50.000.  Only  proven 
record  considered.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  8  prize-winning  suburban  week¬ 
ly  has  excellent  opportunity  for  com¬ 
petent  display  ad  salesman  seeking  spot 
with  growth  potential.  Lovely  area  to 
live  in.  Give  all  data  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  experience.  goo<1  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -)-  com¬ 
mission  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
_ (516)  MA  1-.3710 _ 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  as 
ad  manager  for  midwestern  daily.  De¬ 
gree  not  essential.  More  important  is 
dynamic,  aggressive  and  oraanised 
manager  with  solid  professional  sa'es 
background.  Compensation  to  match 
ability.  Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
This  is  not  a  sales  manager's  job.  It’s 
a  selling  job,  but  this  person  must  be 
strong  on  organization^  ability. 
Essentially,  you  would  work  closely 
with  the  publisher  of  an  outstanding 
business  magazine  in  advertising  sales. 
'The  publisher  himself  is  a  selling  pub¬ 
lisher.  not  merely  a  management  exec¬ 
utive. 

Moreover,  you  would  work  with  the 
publisher  in  planning  feature  issues  of 
the  magazine  on  particular  phases  of 
the  industry  and  in  selling  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  make  these  feature  issues 
possible.  The  sales  work  is  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local.  Phone,  travel,  sales 
letters  and  other  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terials  are  all  used. 

At  a  certain  stage,  this  executive  sales¬ 
man  would  be  able  to  take  over  a  given 
issue  and  complete  all  sales  for  that 
issue,  organizing  prospect  lists,  co¬ 
ordinating  with  the  editors  on  the 
content  of  the  issue  and  following  up 
until  the  issue  is  completed. 
QUALIFICA’nONS: 

As  noted  above,  applicant  must  be  a 
top-notch  planner  as  well  as  a  per¬ 
suasive  salesman. 

Should  be  especially  strong  on  tele¬ 
phone  work  as  well  as  personal-con¬ 
tact  selling.  Write  to  Box  1230,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGH3R 
Would  you  like  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
climate  and  recreational  facilities  of 
Central  Florida? 

Although  our  policy  is  to  promote  from 
our  staff,  we  now  find  it  feasible  to 
look  beyond  our  organization  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  one  of  our  bu¬ 
reau  offices  (staff  of  four  retail  sales¬ 
men,  one  artist,  two  classified  outside 
salesmen,  phoneroom  supervisor  and 
four  advisors  plus  office  clerical  staff.) 
This  office  is  located  in  a  progressive 
Central  Florida  coastal  community 
within  the  immediate  economic  impact 
area  of  Walt  Disney  World  and  sells 
business  into  both  the  regional  supple¬ 
ment  and  into  our  full  run  editions. 
This  is  a  modern  newspaper,  automated 
and  computerized  throughout  with  mass 
production  capabilities  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Retail  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  has  ranked  among  the  top  fifteen 
morning  newspapers  by  Media  records 
for  the  past  10  years. 

We  seek  a  person  accustomed  to  hard¬ 
hitting,  professional  selling,  eager  for 
advancement,  desirous  of  management 
future.  Profit-sharing,  pension  plan, 
and  other  fringe  benefits  are  offered. 
If  you  find  this  interesting,  I  invite 
you  to  sell  us  on  why  we  should  con¬ 
sider  you  for  the  job. 

Write  M.  J.  Austin,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  P.O. 
Box  2833,  Orlando,  Florida — 32802;  or 
Personnel  Department,  same  address. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  -f-  commission. 
Contact  Bid.  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. — 58601. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE  account  salesman 
to  handle  100  store  shopping  center  for 
leading  daily  in  beautiful  Northern 
California  bay  area.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  professional  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  1244,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  (1  or  2  years  mini¬ 
mum).  aggressive  reporter  to  handle 
our  most  crucial  government  beat.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  what  you've  done,  what 
you  can  do.  Tony  Thomson,  City  Edi¬ 
tor.  Sandusky  OH-44870  Register. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  head  staff  of 
old-line,  semi-rural  daily  newspaper 
with  6.500  circulation.  Complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad¬ 
ministration  :  experienced  ‘take-charge’ 
type  nee<led  to  reorganize  staff.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

IuTscellaneovs 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTIOIS 


SUPER-PRODUCER 
Prolific  writer-editor  needed  for  ex¬ 
panding  publications  program  in  Chi¬ 
cago  tor  large  national  public  account¬ 
ing  firm.  Must  be  a  doer,  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  VO  ume  of  quality  copy  for  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  publications  which 
communicate  with  top  management  and 
technical  iieople :  must  be  dynamic  be¬ 
cause  you  will  be  joining  a  growing 
company;  also  must  have  the  stature 
and  poise  to  interact  with  top  echelons 
of  management  and  professional  groups. 
Also  needed  is  technical  competence  as 
a  reporter,  writer,  editor,  and  produc¬ 
tion  suiiervisor.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  also  screen,  select,  and  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  free-lance  writers. 
This  will  be  a  one-person  shop — and 
the  individual  selected  must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Must  be  worth  salary  of  up 
to  $20,000.  Samples  of  writing  must 
be  submitted  with  application.  Box 
1188,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  modern  ma¬ 
jor  semi-weekly  in  Zone  4.  Ixxiking  for 
idea  individual  who  can  produce  copy, 
plan  paper,  direct  news  staff  and 
maintain  award-winning  qualities  of 
paper.  Send  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  No  sacred  cows.  Box  1162,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR— Lively  and  growing 
P.M.  daily  in  Zone  6  looking  for  right 
person  to  direct  day-to-day  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Modern  photocomp  plant.  Must 
have  sharp  news  judgment,  knowledge 
of  makeup,  feel  for  people.  Salary 
open.  Excellent  career  opportunity  for 
the  right  one.  Box  1223,  EMitor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Cape  May  County,  N.J.  Send 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood.  N.J. 

—08260. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER :  anchor 
strong  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
politics,  some  of  all;  features,  columns, 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to: 
Wade  Saye,  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Box  449.  Marietta,  Ga. — 30060. 

ShTrtIsLEEVE  NEWS~EDIT^R,  one 
who  knows  all  facets  and  will  be  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  news  gathering  function 
fas  well  as  editing,  makeup)  on  staff 
of  3.  Semi-weekly  in  desert  clime, 
stone’s  throw  from  metropolis.  Can’t 
afford  losers,  will  pay  for  winner.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1220.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  reporter 
sought  by  liberal  weekly  in  conserva¬ 
tive  Massachusetts  suburb  of  30,000. 
Job  ranges  from  wedding  re-writes  to 
original,  political,  social  series ;  empha¬ 
sis  on  in-depth  treatment;  routine  cov¬ 
erage  played  down.  One  to  two  years 
experience  preferred;  will  train  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Good  salary.  Box  1214,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  young  and  ener¬ 
getic.  for  offset  afternoon  daily  in 
college  community.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  person;  also  capable  of 
handling  small  city  beat.  Contact 
Keith  Sheldon,  City  Editor,  Observer, 
Dunkirk.  N.Y.- -14048. 

EDITORIAL.  WRITER,  moderateh’  con¬ 
servative,  for  No.  2  staff  slot  on  Florida 
coastal  daily  with  No.  1  |X)Sition  also 
open  soon.  Must  be  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  a'l  facets  of  Florida  life 
and  government.  Detailed  resume  to 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  city  hall  beat 
in  Midwest  Capital  City-University 
town.  Good  newspaper,  good  news 
town.  New  J-grad  acceptable  or  re¬ 
porter  with  some  experience.  Want 
self-starter  who  will  pro<iuce  without 
prodding,  be  able  to  handle  substantial 
independence.  Call  collect  Earl  Dyer, 
The  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  (402)  473- 

7311. _ _ 

AREA  AND  FARM  EDITOR 
Allen  D.  Strunk 

McCook  (Nebr. — 69001)  Daily  Gazette 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY  needs  news 
reporter  and  sports  editor  for  expand¬ 
ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Editor, 
Statesboro  Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga. — 
30458. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  PAPER  JOURNALISM 
This  is  a  combination  i>osition  which 
should  be  very  attractive  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  likes  to  divide  the  time 
between  the  desk  and  the  field.  It  of¬ 
fers  considerable  variety  of  activity 
and  interesting  travel. 

Essentially,  the  job  may  be  considered 
in  two  parts:  (1)  EDITORIAL  AND 
(2)  ADVERTISING  SALBIS. 

In  both  areas,  the  field  editor  is,  for 
the  most  part,  dealing  with  the  same 
people. 

For  example,  the  assignment  may  be 
to  develop  an  article  on  a  newly- 
launched  vessel,  including  photography, 
and  to  discuss  and  develop  advertising 
programs  with  the  builders  and  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers. 

Work  would  take  you  throughout  the 
coastal  states,  but  most  of  travel  would 
be  in  the  Gulf  area.  In  the  office,  de¬ 
tails  would  consist  of  writing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  field  work. 
QUALlFICA’nONS: 

The  field  editor  must  be  a  self-starter. 
Must  organize  assignments  on  own 
initiative  in  many  cases  and  do  follow¬ 
up  work  wherever  necessary. 

Must  be  able  to  use  a  camera  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  photos  for  both  editorial 
and  advertising  use. 

Write  to  Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  progressive  week¬ 
ly.  SiK)t  for  person  who  loves  to  write: 
editorials,  straight  news,  features,  in- 
depth  investigative,  too;  edit,  supervise 
other  staff ;  layout ;  take  own  photos 
preferred;  other  reporter-photographers 
on  staff;  fill  in  for  publisher.  Scenic 
remote  Zone  1 — ideal  for  outdoors  type. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  references  to  Box  1235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  wanted  for  wom¬ 
en’s  family  pages.  An  unusual  talent 
for  someone  who  can  conquer  the  dull 
routine  to  produce  an  exciting  modern 
women’s  section.  Prefer  an  experi¬ 
enced.  mature  person  who  wants  to  re¬ 
locate  in  a  suburban  rural  locale ;  work 
with  one  assistant  on  medium-sized 
Area  2  daily.  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  METRO-EAST  JOURNAL  — a 
40.000  p.m.  daily  serving  Southwestern 
riinois — seeks  a  copy  editor  to  edit  lo¬ 
cal  copy,  news  page  and  design  feature 
page:  reporting  experience  required; 
several  years  copy  editing  and  page 
design  experience  preferred.  Pay  is  tops 
and  we  demand  quality  and  productiv¬ 
ity  in  return.  Send  resume  to  James  E. 
Spangler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 


FREE  LAISCE 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
STRINGERS  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  alert  stringers  to 
contribute  up  to  200-word  items  for  a 
syndicated  column  about  the  “backside” 
of  the  presidential  campaign.  An  “ear 
to  the  campaign”  in  your  area  is  more 
imiK>rtant  than  broad  political  insight. 
We  want  red-hot  reporting,  unpub- 
l’she<i  rumors,  behind-doors  discussions 
and  interesting  vignettes  from  all  60 
States.  What  are  people  saying?  Who 
are  they?  The  juicier  gossip  and  titillat¬ 
ing  sidebar  slants  are  our  bit.  Write 
today  for  full  requirements.  Send  short 
biog.  All  replies  acknowledged.  An¬ 
drews  Pub’icat’ons.  Inc..  1405  Locust 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


STRINGERS 

We  need  a  network  of  reliable  string¬ 
ers  throughout  the  U.S.  to  supply 
stories  and  pix  for  the  swingingest  GI 
tabloid  in  the  world.  Object:  Hard¬ 
hitting  exposes,  humanized  hard  news 
and  in-depth  features  for  the  new 
Stateside  edition  of  ’The  Oyerseas 
Weekly.  ’The  correspondents  we  want — 
and  will  pay  for — must  haye  a  keen 
Interest  in  military  affairs  and  be  ex¬ 
cited  about  producing  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper;  idea  people  who  aren’t  afraid  of 
controversy.  For  full  details  contact 
James  P.  Morgan.  The  Overseas  Week- 
'y.  401  15*h  St..  Onkl-nH,  Calif.  94612. 

Tel:  (416)  893-4703. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 


.MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  ext>erienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  111. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
— 6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 
Box  1048,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  immedi¬ 
ately,  union  or  eligible.  Day  sca'e 
$223.06  :  nights  $234.29 — fringes.  Con¬ 
tact  Herb  O’Melia,  Foreman.  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  Ph :  (201)  877- 
4007. 


_ POLL  TAKER 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to 
conduct  a  national  poll,  similar  to 
Gallup  poll  for  Minority  Group.  Send 
full  details  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  1254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40,000 
circulation.  Modem,  air-conditioned 
plant.  364,4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney,  ’The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60085.  Ph  : 
<3121  689-7019. _ 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville.  Miss. 
—38701. 


PRINTERS 

OFFSET  PRINTBR/MANAGER.  long- 
established  shop :  best  LP  offset  equi|>- 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch.  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 85607. 
(602)  364-3424. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  IN.STRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins.  Wyo.— 
82301. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  ;  potential  su- 
Iierintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR 
competent  to  be  in  charge  of  night  op¬ 
eration  at  large  eastern  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  person  looking  for 
position  with  growth  potential.  Mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  degree  an  asset.  Send 
resume  complete  as  to  salary  expecta¬ 
tion.  All  applications  treated  as  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTING  PRODUITriON  MANAGER 
to  direct  all  manufacturing  oi>erations 
including  phototypesetting.  camera, 
stripping,  plate-making,  press,  binders 
and  mailing  operations  in  new  mo«lem 
web  offset  plant  specializing  in  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspai)er  production.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  central  Illinois.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  1245, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Photon  200-B 
oix>rator  heavy  on  ad  experience.  Ex- 
ce'lent  southern  California  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  pay — top  benefits.  'Tell  all 
first  reply.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.tSSISTANT  PRODUt'TION  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  interested  in  new  processes.  Zone 
2  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  con¬ 
verting  to  photocomposition.  Prefer 
take-charge  individual  with  strong  com¬ 
posing  room  background  in  hot  metal 
and  photocomposition  production.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  may  be  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  or  a  production  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION  MANAGER  for  modern 
offset  major  semi-weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in  Zone  4.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  and  supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  others.  Top  pay.  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  details.  Bot 
1158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


^NEWS“ 

BUREAU 

MANAGER 


Excellent  opportunity  at  our 
national  headquarters  tor  a 
newsman  with  a  minimum  ot 
5  years  editorial  experience 
with  a  daily  newspaper  and/ 
or  wire  service — including  at 
least  I  year  on  a  city  desk 
or  in  a  comparable  assignment. 

Goals  tor  our  News  Bureau  are 
to:  produce  and  distribute  an 
interesting  flow  ot  tactual  in- 
tormation  about  our  company 
and  our  products;  develop  and 
maintain  comprehensive  tacts 
about  Volkswagen  tor  editorial 
reterence  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 


Please  submit  resume  to: 

RECRUITING  MANAGER 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

818  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.— 07632 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALESMEN 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  sell 
press  blankets,  rollers,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  newspapers.  Territory- 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Salary 
plus  commission,  expense  account,  car; 
good  fringes  and  benefits.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive  person  fa¬ 
miliar  with  newspaper  trade.  All  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  considered  confiden- 
tia'.  Write  or  ’phone  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  Brad  Beaton, 
Railroad  Ave.  Millbury,  Mass.  01527. 

(617)  866-6206. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

25-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  VETERAN 
seeking  publisher,  general  manager's 
position;  looking  for  working  position 
— not  title.  Proven  producer ;  advertis¬ 
ing,  business,  production  and  circula¬ 
tion-oriented;  experienced  from  16M  to 
SOM  circulation  .  hot  and  co  d  type. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Eixcelicnt  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  VOLUME  BUILDER 
Able  to  sell,  promote,  train  and  mo¬ 
tivate.  Now  with  competitive  metro 
daily  in  Midwest,  wants  to  return  to 
Zone  9;  manager’s  position  smaller 
daily.  Co'lege,  family,  12  yeais  good 
experience.  Age  34.  Available  30-60 
days,  but  let's  get  together  now!  $12, 
000  minimum.  Box  1241,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REUENT  PUBLISHER-MANAGER  of 
large  weekly  group  and  offset  plant 
desires  job  as  manager  of  daily,  weekly 
group;  or  ad  director  of  larger  opera¬ 
tion.  Aggressive,  as  well  as  proven 
linage  builder;  believer  in  special  pro¬ 
motions.  Mid-30's.  family.  Geography 
unimi>ortant.  Bo.\  1253.  ^itor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS — CARTOONISTS^ 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  young  ambi¬ 
tious  cartoonist,  good  and  getting  bet¬ 
ter  University  extierience.  Work  $ 
cheap.  Box  1233,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LIRCVLATION 

QUALIFIED  CM  offers  initiative  and 
know-how.  Exec’ lent  performance  rec¬ 
ord.  Seeking  to  relocate.  Box  1243, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  RESULT  GETTING 
circulation  director  on  East  Coast  eve¬ 
ning  &  Sunday  seeking  more  challenge. 
Salary  high  20's.  Bo.x  1232.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED :  Progressive  newspaper  in 
need  of  a  good  assistant  circulation 
manager  or  circulation  manager. 
Eleven  years  M-E-S  experience.  Will 
furnish  tup  references.  Box  1229,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  desires 
to  locate  permanently  on  a  small  daily. 
Has  proven  record  of  circulation,  mai'- 
room,  classified  and  sports.  Call  (701) 
232-5388. 


10  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  opera¬ 
tions.  retail  trading  zones,  all  other 
zones.  In  dead-end  position  now.  Will 
relocate.  Making  $r2M  -|-  bonus  now. 
Age  33.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  vith  30.000  daily  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowlerigc 
want  chance  to  apply  and  inciease  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tei.u,  .58101. 

FOREMAN  Superintendent  Composing 
R<K>m;  25  years  experience,  hot  metal, 
cold  type.  computerized  typesetting  , 
know  all  phases.  Kn'  w-  Union  law. 
Available  now  I  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1239.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLA T  ADVt RIISING 

SELF  STARTING  AD  SALESMAN 
with  good  job  seeks  a  better  job  on  n 
newspaper  with  5,000  or  more  cirtula 
tion.  $7,800  asked.  Box  1246,  Editoi  & 
Publi^er. 


SIX  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  in 
most  areas  of  publishing  daily,  weekly 
multi-weekly  newspapers;  also  a  per¬ 
suasive.  forceful,  conservative  editorial 
writer.  Desire  position  with  both  writ¬ 
ing  and  eventual  authority  likely. 
Medium  to  large  daily,  or  newspaper 
group  preferred.  Box  1184,  Bklitor  &  | 
Publisher. 

RELlEk  deskman,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  mostly,  active  45.  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  50M  circulation  or  more. 
Resume.  Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEARNED  NEWSPAPERS  by  work¬ 
ing.  Degree  in  Sociology.  Young  (28) 
deskman  seeks  managing  editor,  news 
editor,  editorial  post.  NO  FISHING. 
Write  Box  1177,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  REPORTER,  college  grad. 
30,  seeks  opiiortunity  daily/weekly. 
Will  relocate.  Box  199,  N.Y.C.  10034. 

YOUNG,  but  veteran  metro  daily  re¬ 
porter:  aggressive,  yet  mature  news 
head:  tactfu'.  yet  ruthless  in  story 
pursuit  .  proud,  yet  humble  enough  to 
implore:  hire  me.  for  1  will  give  my 
all  to  solid,  generous  journal  in  any 
area.  LARRY  ADCOCK,  1941  Orleans, 
Detroit.  Mich. — 48207. 

EDITOR,  50.  for  small  or  medium 
daily  emphasizing  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  stints  as  managing  editor 
of  7.500  daily,  copy  editor  70,000  eve¬ 
ning  &  Sunday,  wire  service  editor. 
Midwest  small-town  native,  A.B..  fam¬ 
ily.  GOP,  SDX.  Box  1213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  nationally  published 
reporter.  25,  seeks  large  daily  or  key 
middle  daily  spot.  J-grad,  awards.  Box 
1178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  SPORTSWKITER 
lU-year  veteran  with  imagination.  Bob 
Barrows,  25324 — 182nd  Ave..  Kent, 
Wash.  -98031.  (206)  631-3519. 


I’M  A  TALENTKD,  well-preserved,  ex¬ 
perienced  56.  Ohio  newspaperman  since 
1933.  Excellent  writer,  editor,  adminis¬ 
trator.  Currently  making  $22. 000-plus. 
W'ill  settle  for  less.  Prefer  Colorado. 
Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PORT  CITY — Veteran  newsman.  44. 
wants  job  in  a  port  city.  Can  handle 
wire  on  small  daily  or  do  desk  work  or 
general  assignments  on  larger  one. 
References.  Box  1251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN  /  BOOKKEEPER  WIFE 
seek  e<iuity  interest  small  daily  or 
weekly,  IT.S.  west  of  Rockies  or  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Box  1074.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS  SERVICE  direction,  teletype 
sui>erv’ision,  convention  press  center 
j|>eration.  press  conference  arrange¬ 
ments,  lots  of  reporting  hand'ed  in  20 
years  of  work  for  newspapers  and 
leculing  service  institution.  Master’s 
journalism.  Now  ready  for  key  spi>t  in 
U.S.  after  completing  assignment 
abroad.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Illllllllllllllllllllil 


_ _ EDITORIAL 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  on  23M  daily 
swks  bigger  challenges,  (iood  sui>er- 
visor.  Ace  reporter.  (IJreative.  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  rewrite,  heads,  col¬ 
umns,  photos.  Tough  on  copy.  Will  re¬ 
locate  any  area  in  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR  WEARY  J-GRAD  seeks  general  re¬ 
porting  job;  5  years  writing  experience 
PR/trade  press ;  science  background. 
Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  PR  GAL 
with  editing,  marketing,  printing  and 
advertising  experience :  six  years  in 
Asia.  Seeks  traveling  job,  Asia-base 
preferred  but  will  consider  anywhere 
overseas.  Smith,  229  Braddell  Rd., 
Singapore  13. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  was  on  old 
N.Y.  Journal-American,  now  with  all¬ 
news  radio  station,  seeks  challenging 
I’R  iK>st  in  Washington  area  or  Eloston 
area.  1  offer  a  keen  mind,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  ability  to  move  fast,  the  know¬ 
how  that  is  based  on  many  years  as 
newspaperman  and  broadcast  news 
writer  and  editor.  Write  305  Constitu¬ 
tion  Ave.,  N.E..  Washington,  D.C, 
20002. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CONSIDERING  A 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU? 

If  so.  why  not  have  confidential  talk 
with  veteran  Washington  newsman 
whose  professional  work  over  15  years 
has  won  three  major  awards.  Proven 
learlership.  Ability  to  penetrate  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  make  D.  C.  news  relevant 
to  local  readers.  Box  1’209.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  23,  degree— 2  years 
experience  in  metro  N.  Y.  area  -seeks 
reporting-feature  position.  Prefer  zones 
2.  4,  or  9  but  will  relocate  anywhere 
for  challenging  job.  Box  1218,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER,  REPORTER  28.  M.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  seeks  magazine  or  general  as¬ 
signment  work  in  Zone  9.  Nationally 
published.  Married.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1250.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP  WANTED 
Award  winning.  top-Hight  newsman 
with  heavy  experience  in  political, 
governmental  reiiorting.  advertising 
background,  good  public  speaker,  seeks 
editor  &  chair  on  daily.  Now  managing 
southern  office  ol  PR  organization. 
Rep'y  Box  1247.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR  2o  years  varied 
expeiien.  .Specialize  in  bright.  lively, 
unde  rstar.il.rblc  copy:  backgiound  ar¬ 
ticles.  interpretive  reporting,  human 
interest.  Why  lose  your  readers  to  TV 
and  metro  dailies?  I  can  keep  them  for 
you  Bt  x  1226,  Editor  &  Publishei 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Anxious  to  start  again,  since  illness 
forced  a  temporary  retirement  two 
years  ago.  Prefer  medium  oi  small 
dntly.  ai.y where  Resume  on  request 
Bob  Herdicn,  416  11th  Ave..  N  £..  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.-  33701 


E.\.PER1ENCED  REPORTER:  has 
B  A.  Seeking  career  position  preferably  _ 
in  areas  1  or  2.  Resume  on  request.  |  = 
Box  1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Name 

Address _ 

City _ 


=  State 


_ Zip  Code 


Authorized  by . 

Classification _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  <■  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


YOUTHFUL 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 

A  multi-tiered  cloverleaf  on 
Interstate  84  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  poinp  nowhere  and  un¬ 
used,  stands  as  silent  testimony 
to  active  journalism. 

Christopher  Larsen,  weekly 
newsi)aper  publisher  and  entre¬ 
preneur,  considers  the  dead 
overi)ass  a  monument  to  his 
H'esf  Hurt  ford  A'ews  which  he 
credits  with  starting  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  brought  a  halt  to 
plans  for  a  super  highway  con¬ 
necting  with  1-84  at  that  point. 

Larsen,  88,  is  sole  owner  of 
what  he  termed  a  “holding  com¬ 
pany”  in  West  Hartford.  Its 
name  is  Imprint  Inc.,  and  what 
it  holds,  liesides  the  News,  is 
the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle 
Printing  Co.;  the  News  Press, 
a  commercial  printer;  the  West 
Hartford  Publishing  Co.;  the 
Weathers  field  (Conn.)  Post; 
and  Imprint  Realty.  As  if  that 
isn’t  enough,  Larsen  is  launch¬ 
ing  another  venture,  a  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  weekly, 
Newsprivt,  for  the  people  of 
West  Hartford  who  don’t  get 
the  News. 

The  main  functions  of  Im¬ 
print  are  carried  on  in  a  newly 
exitanded  and  remodeled  office 
and  plant  in  West  Hartford.  It’s 
here  that  News  Press  carries  on 
all  its  commercial  printing  and 
it’s  here  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
position  for  the  company’s 
newspapers  is  done. 

Newspapers  in  Hamden 

The  Hamden  Chronicle  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
weekly  Hamden  Chronicle,  is 
equipped  with  a  Goss  Suburban 
offset  press  used  for  print¬ 
ing  all  Imprint  newspapers  and 
several  other  newspapers 
printed  on  job-contracts. 

The  equipment  room  of  News 
Press,  located  in  what  used  to 
be  a  freezer  building  annexed 
to  the  News  building,  is  re- 
maikable  for  the  reason  that  it 
looks  like  a  mini  commercial 
printing  show. 

When  Imprint  held  “open 
house”  earlier  this  year  to  show 
off  its  new  headquarters  Larsen 
had  one  of  his  graphic  design¬ 
ers  fabricate  large,  colorful 
signs  to  be  hung  above  each 
piece  of  equipment  with  its 
name  in  large  letters.  The  signs, 
which  resemble  the  kind  of  signs 
one  might  find  in  a  well  put  to¬ 
gether  equipment  show,  were 
never  taken  down. 

Graphic  design  is  something 
Larsen  likes  to  surround  him¬ 
self  and  his  staff  with.  Walls 
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throughout  the  Imprint  build¬ 
ing  are  decorated  with  letters 
of  various  types  either  in  ran¬ 
dom  order,  such  as  one  wall 
festooned  with  tin  letters  res¬ 
cued  from  an  old  bank,  or  mak¬ 
ing  words.  The  classified  de¬ 
partment,  for  instance,  isn’t 
marked  with  a  normal  little 
sign.  But  diagonally  across  one 
entire  wall  the  word  “classified” 
appears  in  large  black  letters  on 
red  background.  Rest  rooms  are 
marked  with  lettering  taking  up 
half  the  door. 

Without  being  told  so,  a  vis¬ 
itor  can  easily  guess  that  Lar¬ 
sen  himself  played  a  big  part 
in  determining  interior  design 
of  the  building. 

Larsen  is  a  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate  who  at  age  24  went  to  work 
for  Connecticut  Life  magazine 
then  jmblished  by  West  Hart¬ 
ford  Publishing  and  a  year  later 
was  asked  to  be  comptroller  of 
the  company. 

First  offset  daily 

West  Hartford  Publishing 
was  started  in  1947  by  Bice 
Clemow,  who  years  before  at 
age  29,  had  attemj)ted  to  start 
the  nation’s  first  offset  daily, 
the  Hartford  \eivs. 

After  the  News  effort  Clemow 
moved  to  New  York  where  he 
did  photo  assignments  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  was  for 
a  time  a  writer  and  editor  with 
Editor  &  Pi  blishkr.  In  ’47  he 
returned  to  the  Hartford  area 
and  started  his  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  his  weekly  newspaper. 
He  started  Connecticut  Life,  a 
state-wide  magazine,  in  19.59. 

Larsen  set  up  Imprint  in  1969 
to  purchase  the  assets  of  the 
Hamden  Chronicle  and  last  year 
bought  the  West  Hartford  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Clemow  settled 
down  to  being  the  active  editor 
of  the  West  Hartford  News. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  th."t 
Larsen’s  Ireginnings  were  m  t 
to  say  the  least,  humble.  Hi; 
father,  Roy  E.  Larsen,  is 
chairman-of-the-board  of  Time 
Inc.,  so  his  family  familiarit' 
with  publishing  is  considerable. 
His  older  brother,  Robert,  has 
managed  his  own  publishing' 
company  in  Boston  and  his 
younger  brother,  Jonathan,  is  a 
Time-Life  correspondent  in 
Saigon. 

West  Hartford,  as  the  name 
does  not  imply,  is  not  the  west 
ern  poition  of  the  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  West  Hartford  is  a  city, 
(or  town  depending  on  how  you 


look  at  it)  of  70,000  inhabitants 
with  its  own  government. 

In  fact  the  matter  of  com¬ 
munity  identity  within  West 
Hartford  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  fly  in  the  ointment  for  the 
News.  Hartford  is  what  they 
call  the  “insurance  capital”  of 
the  country  and  people  in  the 
business  are  transient.  They 
move  to  West  Hartford,  work 
at  insurance  in  Hartford  for  a 
few  years  and  move  away. 
Meanwhile  they  don’t  get  as  in¬ 
volved  with  the  community  of 
West  Hartford  as  Larsen 
thinks  they  should.  Circulation 
figures  of  the  News  reflect  this. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  News 
is  the  only  weekly  in  the  town, 
it  goes  to  only  a  third  of  the 
homes,  or  about  7,000, 

.Starting  free  weekly 

Partly  to  meet  the  needs  (or 
demands)  of  advertisers  and 
jiartly  to  meet  the  competition 
from  the  two  Hartford  dailies, 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Hartford  Times,  (a  Gannett 
newspaper)  Larsen  is  gambling 
on  a  controlled  ciiculation 
weekly  which  will  fill  the  gaps 
in  the  News’  circulation. 

New’sprint,  as  it’s  called,  is  a 
gamble  because  it  will  carry 
much  of  the  same  material 
found  in  the  News  yet  will  be 
free. 

Larsen,  and  News  managing 
editor  Richard  Woodw’orth 
(w’ho  recently  joined  Larsen  af¬ 
ter  working  for  the  award  win¬ 
ning  Brigliton-Pittsford  Post  in 
New  York  State)  are  gambling 
that  they  will  not  include  just 
enough  material  in  Newsprint, 
and  will  promote  the  News  in 
Newspiint  enough,  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  the  News.  They  re¬ 
alize  that  the  whole  scheme 
could  backfire  when  News  sub¬ 
scribers  find  out  their  neighbors 
are  getting  much  of  the  same 
material  they  pay  for,  for  free, 
so  that’s  the  gamble. 

Newsprint,  like  its  sister  pa¬ 
per  the  News,  will  focus  a  lot 
on  the  cultural  and  recreational 


Christopher  Larsen 


activities  of  the  Hartford  area. 
Among  other  things,  Larsen  is 
a  director  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Hartford  Symphony  Society 
and  a  director  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  the  professional  side  Lar¬ 
sen  is  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Assc  ciation 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  Association  of 
Northern  Connecticut.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  the  founding 
of  the  Westledge  School  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Guceta  Hispana,  a  Spanish 
language  newspaper  in  New 
Haven. 

This  all  adds  up  to  involve¬ 
ment  on  Larsen’s  part,  so  it  is 
no  surprise  that  that  dormant 
cloverleaf  is  a  sort  of  monument 
to  Larsen’s  newspaper. 

It  was  a  matter  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  roadbuilders  wanted  to 
put  an  Interstate  highway  di¬ 
rectly  through  one  of  the  last 
remaining  tracts  of  open  space 
left  in  West  Hartford. 

The  News  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  plans  and  first  to 
publish  the  facts.  The  public 
outcry  which  developed  from  the 
News  reports  and  later  from  the 
reports  of  other  media,  forced 
abandonment  of  plans  to  put  the 
road  through  the  open  lands. 
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The  continuing  story  of  American  Youth: 

The  annual  march 
onWhshington. 

Kvi'iA  \c'ar  a  small  anin  ot  kids 
dosci'iuls  on  Washiiniton. 

Bill  IVimsvK  ania  Avtame  is  not 
hloi'ketl.  Tlic  stops  ol  the  (iapitol  are 
not  overrun.  There  is  no  ehantini;.  No 
plaeards.  No  poliee  aetion. 

No  storv? 

Mavl)e  not.  We  re  deseril)inn  the 
(inale  ol  Boys  .Nation,  an  annual  pro¬ 
gram  of  The  .Vmeriean  Legion  that 
seeks  out  the  best  ot  .\meriea's  hinh 
sehool  ai^e  hovs— and  brings  them  to 
W’ashim^ton  for  a  faee-to-faee  eon- 
Irontation  with  their  government. 

And  this  is  no  (iherrv  Blossom  tour. 

The  kids  who  make  it  work  hard  in 
Washington.  They  participate  in  work 
sessions  with  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men,  they're  briefed  on  the  legislative 
pnxc'ss,  tliev  intnxlnee  iuid  debate  tlieir 
own  bills  in  a  special  half-dav  session 
on  tlie  Hill,  tliev're  taken  into  tlie  work¬ 
ings  of  kev  government  departments. 

It’s  not  tJie  kind  of  storv'  tliat  makes 
headlines;  just  better  citizens.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  kids  come  back  to 
Washintiton  years  later.  Thev're  sent 
there  by  the  electorate. 


.\nd  it  s  onlv  a  verv  small  part  of 
The  Youth  Activities  program  that 
keeps  the  Legion  vounn.  Relevant. 
Yes.  relevant. 

That  “march  on  Washington  " 
starts  in  vour  home  town.  Throin^h 
one  of  our  1B,()()()  Posts.  Want  the 
whole  story?  We'd  be  <,flad  to  nive  von 
a  local  contact. 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The 
American  Legion,  National  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division,  Washington  llead- 
(piarters,  1608  K  Street,  N.W'., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Telephone 
(202)  .39;3-4811. 
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'Prize  monies  doubled 
in  Meeman  Awards 
— now  ^10/000. 


Total  prize  monies  have  been  doubled— from  $5000  to 
$10,000— in  the  eighth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  Awards,  given  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1971,  is  February  15,  1972. 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $7500  will  be  distributed  in  number  and  amount  to 
be  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

The  Meeman  Awards,  named  for  the  late  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  are  meant  to  encourage 
newspapermen  and  women  to  help  educate  the  public 
and  public  officials  to  a  better  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port  of  conservation  through  their  newspaper  writing.  An 
aim  of  the  Awards  is  to  recognize  individuals.  Therefore, 
prizes  will  be  to  individuals,  not  to  newspapers. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman 
Awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces  that 
affect  it.  This  could  include  pollution  control,  technolog¬ 
ical  developments,  overpopulation,  and  recycling.  It 
could  also  include  the  conservation  of  soil,  forests, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  open  space,  and  scenery.  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  mineral  resources  and  oil,  important  though  it 
is,  is  not  included. 

In  submitting  material  for  judging,  contestants  are 
not  required  to  enter  work  in  a  specific  category.  This  is 
not  the  basis  for  judging. 

Any  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a 
newspaper  or  newspaper  reader.  No  entry  blank  is 
required,  and  entries  should  be  neat  but  not  elaborate. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
with  examples  of  their  work,  should  be  sent 
to  Meeman  Awards,  at  this  address; 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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